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a THE LATE MRS. MOORE.* 

IN adverting to the melancholy event which has just closed the grave 
over the mortal remains of our friend, it is not my intention to attempt 
any thing like eulogium on the deceased. Did not other considerations 
forbid such an effort on the present occasion, the custom itself has become 
so common and so indiscriminate in its application, that it has lost all its 
value even in the case of those whose virtues eminently deserve to be 
recorded and proclaimed with applause. But, though panegyric has be- 
come thus degraded, and though human praise or censure is alike unim- 
portant to those who now inhabit eternity, it is, nevertheless, on fit occa- 
sions proper; and it may be useful to those who survive, to cherish 
the memory of departed worth, and to animate ourselves by the example 
of those who have gone before us in the race of immortality, and who have 
won the prize. 

The instance before us, serves to illustrate and confirm the value and benefits 
of religious principles, and of an early devotion to them. You who knew her, 
need not be told of the meekness of her disposition, the gentleness of her man- 
ners, the affectionate kindness and charity of her heart, and the exemplary tenor 
of her whole life. There have been many who have shed a more dazzling lus- 
tre in their path, but there have been few who have exhibited a more unaffect- 
ed and genuine train of Christian virtues. 

The Almighty had, indeed, endowed her constitution with amiable and bene- 
volent tendencies, and moulded it into a bland and happy temperament. But it 
was not upon these constitutional principles that her virtue was founded. Many 
there are, in whose nature God has scattered all the kind and gentle elements 
of whatever is amiable, lovely, and of good report, who yet have never devoted 
their habits and affections to Him who made and redeemed them; and who, 
in the day of eternity, will see all their fair frame-work of virtue condemned by 
reason of the corrupt, or selfish, or defective motives which kept their moral 
mechanism in motion. In her case, a moral constitution naturally amiable, was 
retouched by grace, and this it was that gave efficacy and virtue and charm to all 
her ** moral doings.” Her morality was the result of piety, and that the effect 
of a divine change wrought in her heart and attendant upon efforts early begun 
and long continued. Upwards of thirty-seven years ago, she was awakened to 
a sense of the necessity of this change, under the ministry of him with whom a 
more tender and endearing relation was formed ten years afterwards. Since that 
period, she faithfully performed the duties belonging to her station, as far as 
an enfeebled constitution and delicate health would permit. As a wife and mo- 
ther, she was faithful, tender, and assiduous; as a mistress, kind and compas- 
sionate ; as a friend, sincere and affectionate. In her, the poor always found a 
friend, whose hand was open to relieve them according to her power. One vir- 
tue she possessed ina remarkable degree. Never was she known to speak evil 


* Extract from a Sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wilmer, in the Monumen- 
tal Church in Richmond, on Sunday 8th August, on the occasion of the death of 
Mrs. Moore, consort of the Right Rev. Dr. Moore, Bishop of Virginia. 
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of her neighbour, or to hearken to the tale of slander whispered round by ma- 
lice. Kindness dwelt upon her tongue, because charity reigned m her heart. 
Her manners were so gentle, and her benevolence so abounding, that she never 
made an enemy or lost a friend. 

For twelve years her health had been impaired, and she thereby became disa- 
bled from the active discharge of duty. But there was still remaining the same 
strength of principle, the same affectionate solicitude for the welfare of those 
around her,* which marked the days of her health and vigour. Above all, she dis- 
played, what, perhaps, is the hardest of all virtues to acquire, a calm acquies- 
cence in this very necessity of exemption from active life, and a perfect resigna- 
tion under the pains, infirmities and deprivations induced by a weak and disor- 
dered frame. Some are called to show their faith by suffering, others by doing 
the will of God. And often it requires more virtue to act one’s part well in the 
former than in the latter case. 

It is principally by the silent and unobtrusive virtues, that the great duties and 
charities of life are upheld and promoted ; and to the steady and persevering ex- 
ercise of these, a deep and vital principle is necessary, which, while it prompts 
to the performance, looks for its reward to the pleasure and the prize of well- 
doing. It is this principle alone which can operate with habitual and unabating 
influence in every scene and circumstance, and especially in those cases which no 
splendour gilds, no fame inspires, and no applause excites. In that great day 
when God shall judge the secrets of all hearts, the private history of the Chris- 
tian, his triumphs over his passions, his calm acquiescence under the ills of life, 
the unostentatious, untiring round of family and social duties, known only to God 
ahd himself, will prove to be more illustrious in themselves, and more worthy 
of the crown of life, than the most magnificent actions, that shine out with so 
much lustre in the private or public histories of mankind.t+ 

At length, the destined hour arrived, when her mortal sorrows were to receive 
their final termination, and her faith its full reward. Her last illness was sudden, 
having assumed its alarming aspect only two days before her death. But it was 
not so sudden as to prevent her from exercising, and her friends from witnessing, 
those Christian graces of faith and patience and resignation, which had shone in 
her life. Death had no terrors for her who had already learned to die daily. 
She had not now to commence the work of preparation for eternity—not 
now to unravel the web of her former life by a bitter repentance—not now to 
form an acquaintance with Jesus Clirist. She had glorified him on earth—she 
had finished the work he had given her to do, and she was ready and desirous to 
depart and be with him. 

To those who are best prepared, it is a solemn thing to die. The breaking 
down of this earthly tabernacle, the disruption Which it brings with it of every 
earthly tie—the separation which it makes from all those objects which have 
attached themselves to our hearts—and all the associations of dreariness and 
gloom with which our imagination clothes the grave, necessarily awaken in every 
reflecting bosom, cn:vtions of acute sensibility. But to the upright, there artscth 


‘l’o form the countless whole, 
Unnumber’d as the stars of night, 
Which spread from pole to pole. 


But what were ocean’s countless gems, 
Or heaven’s unnumber’d sky, 
Though each a million years proclaims, 
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Nor length, nor breadth, nor depth, nor height 
Can half its scenes explore, es gee 
Nor distant ages in their flight, 
E’er gain its nearest shore. 


Then why, my soul, shall earthly care 
Disturb thy heaving breast ? 

The flight of but another year 
May take thee to thy rest. 


Then from each earthly sorrow free ; 
Secure from every wo, 
Throughout this vast eternity, 
Thy grateful heart shall glow. 


Hope then in God—his love adore— 
Press toward thy heavenly home, 
k him for all his mercies o’er, 
And trust, for time to come. 
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will fear no evil.” When this passage was repeated to our departed friend, she 
replied with a smile—*No, there is no evil there. Longing to be gone, she 
added soon after, and they were her last words, ** Come, Lord Jesus, and come 
quickly.” The silver cord was then loosened; her spirit gently departed, and 
she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

We will not mourn for her, then, as those without hope; but mingle with the 
tears which friendship is permitted to shed over her grave, our thanks to God 
‘for the example of this his servant, who, having finished her course in faith, is 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, and now rests from her labours.’ And 
let us offer, as is most due, our sympathy and prayers in behalf of a bereaved fa- 
mily, and especially of him our beloved father, who is thus cut off from the en- 
dearments of so tender a friendship, at a period of life when the resources of 
enjoyment are so much abridged, and when it can ill spare the few remaining 
props it has left. May the God of Jacob be his refuge! May he live to enjoy 
that sublime luxury, the greatest that can gladden a faithful Pastor’s heart, the 
happiness of seeing his beloved flock, for whom he has laboured with so many 
tears, growing in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ! May the voice 
which issues this day from the tomb, prove more effectual even than that which 
has spoken so often from this pulpit; and may the great Shepherd and Bishop 


of our souls, effectually teach us by his providence and grace, “so to number 


our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom !” 


— 


JEWS IN SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Considerable solicitude has at different times been manifested for the 
discovery of the descendants of “the long lost ten tribes.” The Beni- 
Israel who reside in India have been particularly noticed by Sir W. 
Jones, Dr. Buchanan and others; and the diseovery of Jewish manners 
and customs amongst the sepoys in the British army in Bengal, has led to 
further inquiries. . 

A number of queries respecting the Beni-[srael were addressed to Mr. 
Sargon, and to assist him in his attempts at discovery, the following facts 
relating to them were stated. 

Some came to Cochin, who were sepoys belonging to the 8th regiment 
Bombay native Infantry. They attended on the Sabbath days, (Satur. 
days.) the white Jews’ synagogue at Cochin until three o’clock in the 
tem: i when they lef it to pfepare for cerode, Ar Ther peed ealy 


f a Christian Traveller. 
: During a short visit to the seat of the late Gen. Morgan, the 


uggested itself of writing this paper. After descend- 
ae Blue Ridge mountain, and fording the eee a em 
of a few miles brought — the Sra aus sete ms 
i t, to whic 
ie veg at pe eal owes mountains on = sides. ‘The 
WALUELU dy Ussessettatadin 
house is a plain stone building but the grounds have been orna- 
mented eoudidietably by the present proprietor. Under ber and 
fiz-trees planted by the hand of the general, I spent some hours 
in thinking over the events of the Revolution. — The —a 
cettainly one of the most inviting portions of Virginia, an “4 
closely inspecting its comforts, we received a ed ey or 
general Morgan’s patriotism. He who could abandon lea- 
sures of husbandry for the perils of protracted ep ys re 
been wrgught upon by powerfully constraining views lie re 
the general, after acquiring glory in the eld, and intrepidly 
facing the cannon’s mouth, in his cool and deliberate moments 
was aftaid to die. This fact we learned from universal tradition. 
We trust, however, that the consolations of religion were aaerere’ 
ly miultiplied to him, for before his death he me ar ful, 
and joined in the communion of a Presbyterian church, about nine 
miles distant from his residence. His union to the Presbyterian 
C. Heratp, No. 258. 69 
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church was the more remarkable as the whole of his immediate 
neighbourhood is purely Episcopal. It was settled by emigrants 
from the lowlands of Virginia, who brought with them strong 
ecclesiastical attachments. But we never felt more like one faith 
and one baptism, than during our transient sojourn in this settle- 
ment. A preacher of another denomination officiated on the Sab- 
bath, and the congregation listened with affectionate attention to the 
same truths from the lips ofa stranger, which they had been ac- 
customed to hear from their own parish minister, whom they look 
upon with a veneration almost unequalled. 

Among distinguished Virginians, Patrick Henry holds a high 
rank, Ambitious young men, especially, regard his memory with 
the fondest admiration. It has not been long since the fame of 
Henry was confined to his native state, at least it affected those at 
a distance, pretty much as the Falls of Niagara affect the people 
of the south. They seem to hear the sound, but can form no 
very distinct impression of the height or depth of the cataract. 
We do not say however that the biographer has given us a very 
vivid picture of this distinguished orator, yet we almost tremble 
to apply a critical remark to any production from the author of 
the British Spy. This last mentioned work is a beautiful, though 
careless effusion of the mind; it soon found its way to the shelf of 
American Classics. But in sketches of the life of Henry, we de- 
tect the appearance of too great an effort on the part of the biogra- 
pher as if mankind doubted the greatness of his subject. Biogra- 
pby is nothing but a mental portraiture, and the mind of the biogra- 
pher, like that of the engraver, should be filled with a desire to 
give a true delineation. But the fame of Henry still rests on an 
unshaken basis. Had he been nurtured in the school of a Scepti- 
cal Philosophy, his bold and impetuous mind would still have 
searched out the excellencies of Christianity. Ata time that re- 
ligion was unfashionable, he was fearless enough to publish, at his 
own expense, an edition of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, and he 
annexed a clause to his will, in which he acknowledged his ina- 
bility to impart to his heirs the blessings of the Christian religion, 
but could he have done this, he would have made them infinitely 
rich. 

The name of R. H. Lee, is not so frequently mentioned by 
Virginians as that of his great competitor. The one was_the ora- 
tor of the multitude, the other of the enlightened few. But we are 
inclined to think that few men have ever risen in Virginia, whose 
reputation will peeve more lasting than that of Richard Lee. It is 
a well known fact that unavoidable absence from Congress pre- 


vented his being the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He wasa man of classical taste, ample general inforfha- 
tion, a fine range of imagination, accompanied by unusual richness 
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of language. It was a source of regret that we could not become 
more definitely acquainted with the moral and religious character 
of this illustrious statesman. a this view we searched his li- 
brary which had fallen into the possession of one of his distant 
relatives. It was composed of a selection of the best English au- 
thors and among them some of the best sermon writers in point of 
style. Judging from the copy in the library, we should suppose 
that he had been particularly fond of the Poems of Prior, and as 
Prior sung of the vanity of power, fame and wealth, we cannot 
but cherish the delightful hope, that the mind of Richard Henry 
Lee, rose above their fascination, purely by the strength of Chris- 
tian principles. 

Several eminent men in the state have fallen in single combat; 
of these the most distinguished was Burk, the historian. How . 
lamentable that in the sway of vindictive passions, so fine a mind ~ 
should have been lost to the world. But we draw a veil over an 
event so sickening to the heart of sensibility. 

In ranking President Davies among these distinguished men we 
can almost fancy that we see little Delaware rising up to assert her 
claims. But her jealousy may be appeased when we unhesita- 
tingly say, that considering its length and breath, Delaware has 
produced as many great men as anystate in the Union. But the 
Virginians lay claim to President Davies, because, for a series of 
years he adorned their state by his presence and planted in 
many parts of it the Rose of Sharon. His discourses, notwith- 
standing some broad defects of taste, are marked by an astonish- 
ing adeibity of excellence. He had much of the fire of an orator, 
and had it not been for the subduing influence of grace he would 
certainly have cultivated a martial spirit. 

President Davies was not fluent in prayer. It is said that his 
hesitancy was produced by that sense of the majesty of God which 
always filled his mind during the performance of this exercise. 
Would that the hesitancy of all men arose from the like cause. He 
was likewise remarkable for using notes, and this reminds me of a 
little circumstance told me during this excursion. At a meeting 
of the presbytery, the preacher who delivered the cpening dis- 
course, remarked when he came down from the pulpit that he 
had forgotten one material part of his sermon. What is that, was 
the eager enquiry. I intended, replied he, to have given you note gen- 
tlemen a severe castigation. Then, replied President Davies, 
use notes the next time and you will not be so apt to forget. But 
had we been present on that occasion, we should have reminded 
the President of his having once inadvertently left his manuscript 
at home, and some of the old Virginia ladies thought he never 
preached so well in his life. 
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Preaching from notes, however, is better than preaching from 
memory. Yet show I unto you, a more apostolic way, a deep stu- 
dy of the Scriptures, a subordination of all general knowledge to 
theology, a laborious use of the pen on diversified subjects, as well 
as in the writing of sermons, an intimate acquaintance with the 
simplest and purest writers, and above all that unction which flows 
from protracted intercourse with our Redeemer, will render a 
preacher engaging, and his discourses instructive. But let every 
preacher conscientiously and prayerfully determine as to the me- 
thod best calculated to secure the great object of his ministry. If 
he be the best general who gains the most battles, he must be the 
best preacher who carries to the greatest extent the victories of 
holiness over sin. To this standard let the public taste be reduced, 


_ and we should hear less of great and admirable preachers. A full 


description is already before the public, of the manner in which 
James Waddell performed the exercises of the pulpit. If we be 
correctly informed, he was an elegant and profound classic. He 
ossessed a remarkable colloquial talent, and excelled particular- 
ly in pointing out the obstacles with which the gospel has to con- 
tend, and the best means by which they could be removed. At 
one of his places of preaching, a gentleman told me that his elo- 
quence was like Elijah’s car, I suppose because it ascended to 
Heayen with such rapidity and power. A memoir of this interest- 
ing man, however brief, would doubtless be acceptable. 
We might here detain the reader by a discussion of the merits 
of Pendleton, Wythe, Mason, and many others, but our limits 


forbid. 


It is well known that Virginia has no literary characters in the 
strictest sense of the expression. By this is simply meant, that 
she has not an order of men whose sole object is devotedness to 
literary pursuits. Even the author of the Spy, and the author of 
Letters from Virginia, have addressed themselves indefatigably to 
a most laborious profession. They have proved that “the Lady 
Law need not lie alone.” But Mr. Jefferson has been employing 
his old age to the utmost, to remedy this deficiency by the esta- 
blishment of the University at Charlowesville. The public atten- 
tion has been drawn to this University by some able pens. But 
the writer will not hazard a conjecture as to its future prospects and 
destiny. Should its twenty professional chairs be filled by men of 
Christian principles, and the Scriptures become a class book, the 
institution will exercise a most benign influence upon the morals 
and literature of the state. May it prove tobe a fountain of rich in- 
struction that shali make glad the city of our God! I did not take 
my leave without lifting up this humble supplication and implor- 
ing at the same time in behalf of its illustrious founder, the good 
will of Him that dwelt in the bush. May the gracious blessings 
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of Heaven descend upon him continually, that when he shall re- 
sign to othersthisendeared object of his heart, its pupils may have 
reason to exclaim--My Father, my Father, the chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof! 

It may not be amiss to mention here one or two of those pecu- 
liar opinions which distinguish our illustrious ex-president. He 
believes most unhesitatingly in the intellectual inferiority of the 
people of colour. He particularly thinks that they have been 
placed in circumstances highly favourable to the production of 
poetry. The kind of poetry here alluded to, must certainly b 
the Elegiac. They have many wrongs which might be celebra- 
ted in pensive strains. The continent of Africa bleeding fOr ag 
its coasts darkened by prison ships, the white man prowling rou 
their huts, and the groans of hopeless bondage in foreign lands. 
Compared to this, Egyptian bondage was the lightness of a feather, 
weighed against a mountain. But the Indians, of whom Mr. 
Jefferson entertains an exalted opinion, have sent us in but a scan- 
ty portion of their intellectual lucubrations—yet they have more 
leisure for the cultivation of the muses, for they will neither be 
hewers of wood nor drawers of water. Rob them oftheir lands and they 
will search with an eagle eye for distant possessions. Other forests 
supply them with abundant game, where the bird disporting with ac- 
tive wing is drawn down by their arrows. We do not despair 
however of yet seeing some superior bards among the descen- 
dants of Ham, and some perhaps who will celebrate the praise- 
worthy and philanthropic efforts of our venerabie ex-president for 
the restoration of their race to the blessings of freedom. The co- 
lonization scheme must succeed. The North must give up and 
the South will not keep back. The Hebrews in Egypt, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lightfoot, produced but two pieces of poetry, and one 
of them was a prophetical glimpse of their establishment under 
David, that great poet, but they sung a noble ode at the Red Sea, 
and eventually attained a poetical elevation which all other na- 
tions have attempted in vain to rival. ; 

Another opinion of this splendid Patriarch which we record, 
not without emotion, is the doubt which he has avowed of the 
integrity of the text of the Scriptures. Let the reader under- 
stand not the truth of the Scriptures, but the integrity of the text. 
But let us imagine Aston Sandford with its rector, to be located 






in the vicinity of Monticello. Who could. doubt for a moment of | 


the superior advantages of the rector to judge of the integrity of 
the scriptural text? Ximenes, Walton, Webster, Grieshach, and 
a thousand others, may be warranted in speaking to this point ; but 


let Virginians be modest, for there is only a single solitary Poly- 
glott in the state. 
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The other ex-president who lives in the retirement of Mont- 

pelier, is a man exceedingly timid, very reserved in the presence 
of strangers, but after an acquaintance of some standing, capable 
of the most courteous affability. He was educated under Dr. 
Witherspoon, whose memory he holds in peculiar veneration. 
Whilst at college he impaired his constitution by severe study, 
and upon being expostulated with by President Witherspoon, he 
replied that it was no one’s loss but his own. Your country, re- 
joined the sagacious President, may one day be the loser. 
_ Upon his retirement from the Presidential chair, to the peaceful 
employments of his farm, Mr. Madison made a great entertain- 
ent is neighbourhood. But during his long absence in pub- 
lic life” death had carried on a destructive havoc. Many looked 
on him that day, who had never seen him before. ‘Thus one ge- 
neration goeth away, and another cometh, and we could not for- 
bear calling to mind, whilst conversing with this unobtrusive 
statesman about the principles of the American Bible Society, 
how beautifully the sun of our countryman, Mr. Jay, was setting, 
and imploring for the ex-president an evening as unclouded and 
serene. 

But ultimus Romanorum is a designation frequently applied to 
the Chief justice of the United States. He is seen to the best 
advantage in the midst of his associate judges, who regard him, 
not as an object of envy, but of the most intense reverence. He 
is spare of stature compared to some who occupy the same bench, 
and you are forcibly impressed with the thought that the mind is 
the standard of the man. The Chief Justice is the author of the 
Life of Washington, whom we have not placed on the list of dis- 
tinguished Virginians, because he is claimed by the world at large. 
The work is written with little reference to those principles which 
should govern the biographer. He is said to be deficient in ima- 
gination, a faculty which helps the historian in the vivid delineation 
of events, the orator in the exquisite management of tropes, and 
the poet in adjusting the drapery of his landscapes. But had the 
mind of John Marshall been directed to theological pursuits, he 
might have; been the solitary rival of Edwards. Iam told he is 
admirably acquainted with the Evidences of Christianity. In re- 
ference to this point, some young Virginians, on a recent occasion, 
felt. the power of his stupendous mind. 

A few reflections will bring this paper toa close. After visiting 
distinguished men, it is painful to think of the strength of local 
prejudices. By the expansion which a thousand circumstances 
give to their minds, they cannot confine their views to any single 
territory. They live for the world, though we do not deny that a 
portion of local prepossession is necessary ; but such a portion as 
contracts the mind, or engenders pride, is equally forbidden by 
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reason and Christianity. In relation to this country, let it never be 
forgotten, that the same girdle binds together the constellation of 
the states, and if one star shine brighter than another, who made 
it to differ, or what has it that it did not receive ? 

We have prejudices of another kind—we are too apt to think 
that statesmen look upon Christianity as something beneath their 
thoughts. Therefore the prayers offered in their behalf are often 
hopeless and despondent. It must be confessed that the scenes in 
which political men are engaged, are not always favourable to 
Christian researches; nevertheless they think of it, and though 
some few, like Mirabeau, determine against its sublimely imposing 
claims, yet it is hoped that the time is not distant when they will, 
like Wilberforce, determine in its favour. This last mentioned 
statesman is worthy of being held up to the imitation of the great 
ones of the earth. His piety will shed a greenness on his memory 
in distant ages, when the momentary triumphs of genius shall be for- 
gotten, or when the transient splendours of political machination 
and unholy warfare shall be eclipsed. Let not the strong man 
glory in his strength, or the mighty man in his mind. The 
statesman who carries on his heart an unblemished picture of the 
image of Jesus, is the only statesman who can ascend to the eter- 
nal tribunal without consequences the most fearful. B. 


i al 


ENCOURAGEMENT UNDER THE TRIALS OF THE WEST AFRICA 
MISSIONS. 


I cannot, however, but turn to the more gloomy page of Afri- 
aan History which has been displayed to us. When we hear of 
Twelve Labourers in this Mission sinking into the grave in one 
year, well might we be disposed to mourn: and when we hear the 
friend, who would be one of the most sanguine in his hopes that 
the intelligence which we have heard may not be true, state, that 
he has fears lest it may prove too well founded [alluding to Mr. 
Macaulay’s having expressed apprehensions relative to the re- 
ported death of Sir Charles MacCarthy,] I cannot exclaim with 
the Roman Poet, who, in speaking of the state of his country, de- 
clared that the gods were unpropitious—the gods were against 
them. For, though twelve Missionaries may have fallen, and Sir 
Charles MacCarthy may have fallen with them, the God of Chris- 
tians is not unpropitious! We have His Word, the sure word of 
prophecy—that He will never forsake us! It is not, as your lord- 
ship knows, in the calm and pleasant day that we are to estimate 
the character of the British Sailor :.it is when a thousand graves 
are yawning around him on every side ; it is then that the physical 
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and moral intrepidity of the British Seaman is'exhibited. I trust 
that we shall all be animated by this feeling, and even by a more 
sacred feeling. Instead of being disheartened by these melancholy 
tidings, I trust that there is not one of us, who will not be dis- 

sed to pray more earnestly to the Almighty for His blessing on 

issionary Exertions; and to redouble his own efforts to procure 
the necessary funds to send out those truly Christian Men, who, 
in spite of all these dangers and deaths, are pressing forward in the 
service of their Divine Redeemer. [John Thornton, Esq. 

I am perfectly persuaded, that every one who heard the Report, 
which has been read this day, so fully sympathizes in the losses 
which have occurred at Sierra Leone, in that singular, J might 
almost say appalling, degree of mortality which has appeared in 
that Colony, during the past year, that I may take it for granted 
that this Resolution, in the concurrence which it expresses in those 
feelings, bas: commanded the sympathy of every one here. But 
I trust'that all: here present will be no less disposed to acquiesce in 
the feeling with which the Resolution concludes ; and that, consi- 
dering the design for which we are met, we are not now to begin 
to relax or be discouraged; because events have not turned out in 
the way that human foresight and wisdom would have marked out 
for them. 

If any such feelings could exist, I could almost be satisfied with 
appealing to the very state of Sierra Leone itself, for an answer to 
any such misgivings; for who is there, calculating on the principles 
on which men are apt to expect and to foretell future events, that 
could have imagined, twenty years ago, that that Colony would 
ever have attained the state in which it now is? Who is there, 
that would not have’ been considered a fanatic, if he had ima- 
gined that there, where the Slave Trade prevailed in all its hor- 
rors, and produced all the mischiefs which are the necessary ac- 
companiments of that trade, that there we should have seen men, 
who, at that time, were hardly admitted to the claim of a com- 
mon nature with ourselves, manifesting proofs of Christian faith, 
and consistency, and holiness of life, the very mention of which 
bas “a comfort and benefit to all who have heard of them. 

Ay Lord, I cannot in adequate terms express the sort of as- 
surance, which the reports from that Colony, of the fruitfulness 
of life and exemplariness of conduct of those poor Africans have 
produced upon my own mind; but if any thing had been wanting 
to convince me in what a genuine Christian Faith they were living, 
and how they were really adorning the doctrine of their Saviour, 
it would be carried home to my mind. by the account of the man- 
ner in which they received the sad intelligence of the loss of their 
beloved Minister. It might have been expected, in people who 
were ever understood as being remarkable for their warm demon- 
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strations of feeling, and who have been little in the habit of curb- 
ing or restraining their sensibility, it zt, have been expected, 
when we consider from what a state they had been rescued by the 
labours of their Minister, that the news of his death would have 
imparted a sort of chilling despondency to their minds: but it has 
been otherwise! The sensibility, with which they heard of the 
loss, has been proved by their calling to their relief the strong 
consolations of the Gospel: but they have so far proved their q 
emancipation from every species of idolatry, that they have not j 
suffered themselves to regard in any improper degree éven him fi 
who was the instrument, under the blessing of God, of bringing 
them from darkness to light: they have not suffered themselves to 
set their affections on him, on his presence and his exertions, in @ 
way that should in any manner withdraw their hearts from Him 
who is the only centre of all the noblest and best affections of the 
soul! Although, therefore, ‘my Lord, we must all deplore the 
loss of those laborious Ministers of Christ, as for a time seemin 

to impede the Society’s operations; yet if I had wished for ards 
of the unfaithfulness with which they have discharged their duty, 
if [ had desired any evidence of the sure protection of the Great 
Shepherd over the fold, I should have found it, most abundantly, 
in the evidence that has appeared of the fruitfulness of their la- 
bours, even after the death of those eminent men who have thus 
laboured, and have thus died. [Lord Calthorpe. 
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THE AFRICAN CHARACTER VINDICATED be CALUMNY, 
= 





By the Improvement of the Negroes in Sierra Leone. 






T. F. Buxton, Esq. M. P. at the late anniversary of the 
Church Missionary Society, offered the following remarks, rela- 
tive to the improvement of the Negroes in Sierra Leone, in vin- 
dication of the African character. 

I am thankful to my Rev. Friend, (said he) that he has connected 
me with a motion which relates to Sierra Leone; because | have 
always thought, and [I still think, that history cannot boast, that 
universal experience cannot mark out, a more extraordinary and 
encouraging instance of improvement than the records of that Co- 
lony afford. What was that colony a few years ago?—a Slave 
settlement!—a spot, in which men, and I am ashamed to say 
British men, and men calling themselves Christians, settled down 
to carry on a trade in human beings. And when it became a free 
settlement, who were the first Settlers?—the very sweepings of 
the streets of this metropolis—blacks who had found their way 
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* 
hither, and were left wandering about our city—vagrants, who in- 
fested the streets of London—worthless, lawless, and indolent— 
searcely to be prevailed on to build houses for their own protection 
from the weather, or to render any kind of assistance in the work 
of the infant colony. The second body of settlers consisted of 
1100 Negroes from America, who had obtained their liberty by 
joining the British standard in the American war. The third 
bod was the Maroons of Jamaica, who had retired, when we 
obtained that, island from the Spaniards, into. the interior, and 
from thence made incursions upon the settlers: some years since, 
a truce was formed with them, when they were removed to Nova 
Scotia; but the climate not agreeing with them, they were sent to 
Sierra Leone. The fourth reinforcement of settlers was no less 
than FOURTEEN OR FIFTEEN THOUSAND HUMAN BEINGS, libera- 
ted from slave ships, which had been taken by the gallantry of 


our sailors—naked, destitute, ignorant beyond conception—unac- 


quainted with all the arts of civilized life, and of every kind of 
hope for eternity. This was their character ! 

[After quoting the late Mr. Johnson’s description of the state in 
which he found the people at Regent’s Town in 1816, Mr. Bux- 
ton proceeded, in reference to the liberated Africans—] 

Every person who hears me will concur with me, | think, in 
concluding that there never perhaps was so hopeless an experi- 
ment.as that undertaken at Sierra Leone in 1816. Who would 
not have said, that centuries must pass away before we could make 
any efficient alteration in the state of these savages? That is one 
side of the picture. But turn the other! Out of this strange 
mass of peopley what kind of population has been formed ?—a 
population, which, in order and decency and sobriety, and in the 
knowledge and practice of Christian duty, not only may rival, 
but, I firmly and from my heart believe, exceeds any equal popu- 
lation in the most favoured part of this highly-favoured country. 

[After quoting various striking testimonies to the powerful influ- 
ence of religious instruction on the minds and habits of the libera- 
ted Africans, Mr. Buxton added—] 

I confess I do feel the greatest delight in this picture. It is in- 
finitely serviceable to a cause to which my heart is devoted—I 
mean the abolition, the complete and final abolition, of the 
SLAVE TRADE—and, ultimately, of the very sTATE OF SLAVERY! 
The world has been for a long series of years, deluded by the 
assertion, that these poor ereatures were ‘not to rank with men: 
and the historian of Jamaica, Mr. Long, very seriously declares, 
that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and as the result 
of long observation, the negroes were, in point of fact, only 
monkies without tails! and he even enters on and pursues a 
laboured comparison between the two races, which ends in the 
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disparagement of the negro, and the advancement of the mon- 


key! 

This is a part of that execrable system, .which has been pur- 
sued toward those unhappy beings. We have cg ft upon 
them—crushed them—degraded them—expelled from their hearts 
every generous and noble feeling. We have brutalized them— 
and then we turn round upon them, and say that they are not fit 
to rank amongst us as human beings! They are human beings, it 
is true; but they have been degraded below the level of brutes, 
and then we declare them not fit to rank with ourselves, and § 
as if the gracious Father of All had intended that the blacks should 
be born to be slaves, and the whites should be born to be their 
tyrants. 

But what a reply to this abominable calumny, this mischievous 
falsehood, is the picture of Sierra Leone! There we see a whole 
people, in a short period of time throwing off their chains— 
emerging from the darkness with which we had covered them— 
and standing forth in the knowledge and practice of the arts of 
civilized life—and surpassing, or at least rivalling us, in the know- 
ledge and practice of Christian duties, 

In 1816 the experimeat began; and this is the fruit which we 
have gathered: and this is but the commencement of the harvest 
which we shall receive; for, before many years elapse, we shall 
see, | doubt not, the children of those once unhappy but now 
happy beings, or their children’s children, visiting the very re- 
gions from whence their parents were torn, as Heralds of Merey— 
as missionaries of this society—as ministers of that God, in whose 
eyes, | do firmly believe, there is nota blacker crime, nor a 
fouler offence, than slave-dealing and slavery ! 


~[T. F. Buxton, Esq. M. P. 


EI 


COLLECTANEA. 


Patrick Henry left in his will the following testimony in favour 
of the Christian Religion: “I have now disposed of all my pro- 
perty to my family; there is one thing more I wish I could give 
them, and that is the Christian Religion. If they had that, and 1 
had given them nothing, they would be rich ; and without it, if I 
had given them all the world, they would be poor. 

The first standing quarto Bible in the English language, and 
perhaps in any language, was set up by Mathew Carey, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1804 ; and it is still the only standing Bible of separate 
types. Above 200,000 impressions ‘of this Bible have been pub- 
lished. 
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€ntelligence. 


WESTERN ASIA.——PALESTINE MISSION. 


The Missionary Herald for September contains the journal of the 
Rev. Mr. Fisk, from which we make the following extracts. 

[On the 29th of September, 1823, Mr. Fisk, accompanied by Mr. 
Wolff, visited Shanfi and Bzomer. The latter place is the residence of 
the Armenian Catholic Patriarch, named Gregory, and is rather a theo- 
logical seminary, than a convent. About 20 young men were there, 
pursuing studies preparatory to the ministry. Mr. F. thus praises the 
institution. | 

Ihave seen no convents so good or so neat as this; nor have |, 
in any of the monastic establishments that I have visited, met with 
men of equal talents and acquisitions. They are clever, enterprising 
and persevering. ‘They made many inquiries about the expense that 
would attend the purchase and establishment ofa press. From their 
inquiries I infer that the establishment of a press is a part of their 
plan. 


TRIPOLI. 

he next day “Messrs. Fisk, Wolff and King, set out for Tripoli, 
which stands near the foot of Mount Lebanon. The place was sup- 
posed to contain about 15,000 inhabitants, of whom 400 or 500 were 
Greeks, a few were Maronites, anda few Jews. The rest were Mus- 
sulmen.} 

Oct. 4.—At half past nine we left Tripoli, rode over a plain, and as- 
cended the mountains, till we reached a lofty summit, with a valley be- 
fore us, which I cannot better describe, than by calling it a frightful 
chasm in the earth. After various windings and gentle ascents among 
shrub oaks, we reached the Convent of Mar Antonius at Koshiah. 
We were nine hours on our way from Tripoli te the convent. It is 
a Maronite establishment, and contains about 160 monks. They seem- 
ed dirty, stupid and ignorant. One of the priests told me,. that not 
more than one fourth of the whole number can read. They have a 
press in the convent, and print their church books in Syriac and Car- 
shun. The books are printed and bound by the monks. I could not 
learn from them that they had printed the Bible, or any part of it, except 
in the form of church lessons. 

[The printing establishment is small, and has been in existence 17 or 
18 years. A monk went to Europe, learned the art, returned, made 
a press, cast the types, and taught others to print. He is now dead, 
but the business is carried on by others. ] 

Mr. Fisk thinks the number of convents on Mount Lebanon to be 
as follows :—Greeks, 10; Syrian Catholics, 2; Armenian Catholics, 3 ; 
Greek Catholics, about 20; Maronites, 65. Total 100. 

[Almost all the Christian inhabitants are Maronites, whose number 
their patriarch estimates at from 100 to 150,000.] 
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CEDARS OF LEBANON. : 

7. Taking a guide, we set out for the Cedars, going a little S. ot 
E. In about two hours we came in sight of them, and in another 
hour reached them. Instead of being on the highest summit of Leba- 
non, as has sometimes been said, they are situated at the foot of a high 
mountain, in what may be considered as the arena of a vast amphithe- 
atre, opening to the W. with high mountains on the N. S. and E. 
The cedars stand on five or six gentle elevations, and occupy a spot 
of ground about three fourths of a mile in circumference. I walked 
around it in fifteen minutes. | We measured a number of the trees. 
The largest is upwards of 40 feet in circumference. Six or eight others 
are also very large, several of them nearly the size of the largest. The 
handsomest and tallest are those of two or three feet in diameter, the 
body straight, the branches almost horizontal, forming a beautiful cone, 
and casting a goodly shade. We measured: the length of two by the 
shade, and found each about 90 feet. They produce a conical fruit in 
shape and size like that of the pine. I counted them and made the 
whole number 389. Before seeing the cedars, f had met with a Euro- 
pean traveller who had just visited them. He gavea short account of 
them, and concluded with saying, “It is as with miracles; the wonder 
all vanishes when you reach the spot.””_ What is there at which an in- 
fidel cannot sneer? Yet let even an infidel put himself in the place 
of an Asiatic passing from barren desert to barren desert, traversing 
oceans of sand and mountains of naked rock, accustomed to coun- 
tries like Egypt, Arabia, Judea, and Asia Minor, abounding in the 
best places only with shrubbery and fruit trees; let him, with the 
feelings of such a man, climb the ragged rocks, and pass the open ra- 
vines of Lebanon, and suddenly descry among the hills, a grove of 300 
trees such as the cedars actually are, even at the present day, and he 
will confess that a fine comparison is Amos 2. 9, “ Whose height was 
as the height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks.” Let him 
after a long ride in the heat of the sun, sit down under the shade of a 
cedar, and contemplate the exact conical form of its top, and the beauti- 
ful symmetry of its branches, and he will no longer wonder that David 
compared the people of Israel, in the days of their prosperity to the 
* goodly cedars.” Psalm 80.10. In comparison with all the other 
trees that I have seen on the mountain, the few that remain may still 
be called “ the glory of Lebanon.” 

SNOW OF LEBANON. 

8. Left Besharry early in the morning for Balbec. It has» often 
been asserted that there is snow on Mount Lebanon during the whole 
year. We wished to ascertain the fact. After riding without a path, 
and over very bad ground for about an hour, we came to a little valley 
opening to the S. E. in which the snow was about two feet deep. 
In another valley near it, there was a still greater quantity. In the 
course of the day we saw snow at a distance in several other places. 
I strongly suspect, however, that mariners often mistake the white rock 


of the mountain for snow. At only a short distance it has precisely 
the same appearance. —_ 
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RUINS OF BALBEC. 

9. We started early and pursued our way across the plain of Celo- 
Syria in a S. and S. E.direction. Balbec is at the extremity of the 
plain at the foot of Anti-Libanus. The principal thing to be seen at 
Balbec, is the Temple of the Sun, which stands in the N. W. part of the 
present town. A great part of the walls and many of the columns are 
still standing. ‘The whole length of the building from E. to W. is near 
800 paces, and the width from N. to S. about 170 paces at the west end: 
the east end is much narrower. There are various indications that 
many parts of the walls are more modern than the original building, 
and that what was first a place of idolatrous worship, has been more re- 
cently a Turkish fortress. | : 

Balbec is now a ruinous village, containing about 200 human dwell- 
ings. Therearea few families of Greek Catholics, the only Christians 
in the place. With them we lodged, and before parting, gave them 
several copies of the Scriptures. The great body of the inhabitants are 
Mussulmans of the sect of Ali, like the Persians. Balbec is now go- 
verned by an Emir, whois only 19 or 20 years old. He had long been 
at war with an uncle, who had command of some village or district in the 
vicinity. The day that we arrived at Balbec, they had an interview, by 
desire of the Emir, and pretended to make peace. The Emir conduct- 
ed his uncle into Balbec in the afternoon with great pomp. His horse- 
men to the number of more than 100 pranced their Arabian steeds 
about the plain, and fired their muskets and pistols in the air; and the 
women came out of the village to meet them with songs and instru- 
ments of music. In the evening we heard that on reaching his dwell- 
ing, the Emir quietly put his uncle in chains. What was to follow, we 
did not learn. 


LANGUAGE, DIALECTS, &c. USED BY SYRIAC CHRISTIANS AND OTHERS. 


The Syriac is the sacred and ecclesiastical language of the Syriac church, but 
their vernacular tongue is Arabic. Most of the ecclesiastics are able to read 
Syriac.- A few understand the language grammatically, but very few, I appre- 
hend, can speak it. Their public prayers are in Syriac, but the Scripture lessons 
are read in Arabic, though with the Syriac alphabet. This is what they call Car- 
shun. The Armenians use the Turkish language, with the Armenian alphabet. 
The Greeks in Asia Minor are generally ignorant of Greek, and use Turkish in 
Greek letters. The Catholics have prepared prayers in Greek, with the Latin 
alphabet, so that they may be read by the Latin missionaries to the Greek Ca- 
tholics. The Polish and German Jews write German; the Spanish Jews, Spa- 
nish ; and the Barbary Jews, Arabic ; but all with the Hebrew alphabet. This 
chaos of dialects, serves to multiply labour and expense for rnissionaries and 
Bible ‘societies. 

15, Mr. King and myself went to Arissa, and thence to Kraim. Kraim is at 
the same time a convent and a college. The whole number of the priests, 

monks and students is about 25. They pursue their studies in Armenian, 
but learn also Turkish, and some of them Arabic, Italian, and Latin. They 
raed us a collection of Italian and Latin Books, amounting to 5 or 600 vo- 
umes. 

From Kraim we went to the Maronite College of Ain Warka. The principal 
teacher is Hannah Stambuli, who is reputed a man of learning. The number of 
pupils is about 20. 

{Messrs. Fish and King returned to Antoora on the 16th. Four days after, 
Mr. Fisk, in company with Mr. Jowett, again visited Bzomar, and sold to the 
Armenians, 50 Testaments, and 5 Bibles. Oct. 22d, Mr. Fisk terminated his re- 
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sidence at Antoora, and returned to Beyrout ; where, on the 25th, he sold 400 
Psalters to a Catholic, who purchased to sell again.} 
THE DRUSES. 

‘They inhabit generally the parts of Lebanon south of Beyrout and Der el 
Kamer, while the Maronites inhabit the more northern parts. The Bishop 
Hannah Maroni tells me, that he has a manuscript, which was taken from the 
Druses in time of civil war, and which contains an account of their reli n. 
It speaks much of Hakem Bamr, he who has appeared in the world six 
times ; viz. in the persons of Adam, Pythagoras, Jesus Christ, the Caliph Hakem, 
and two others. He created the world, and is soon to appeara seventh time to 
destroy his enemies, and put the whole world in subjection to the Druses. 
It is said, that they are so far from having the spirit of proselytism, that they 
will not receive proselytes, and if a foreigner wishes to embrace their religio 
they will not admit him. They are allowed, when occasion requires, to feign 
themselves Mussulmans, or Christians of any other religion. They are said 
to be notorious for incest. Volney supposed the number of Druses to be 
120,000. Mr. Conner has stated it at 70,000. 


Journat or Mr. Kine. 

Convent of Mar Antonius Khoshiah, Oct. 5, 1823.—While in the 
Chapel in the morning, I saw an old man kneeling very devoutly be- 
fore the altar, and I desired to see him and converse with him. His 
beard was long and flowing, and white as snow. His countenance was 
meagre and pale, and his skin withered. His eyes were sunk deep in 
his head, and were raised towards an image of the Saviour. To- 
ward evening I visited him again. I found him sitting on the cold 
stone floor, before the door of his cell. I accosted him by saying, 
“ How do you do, old man? I have come to see you, because I love 
to converse with old men, who love the Lord Jesus Christ—which I 
hope you do.” 

He seemed surprised at this address, and slowly rising, opened his 
door, and invited me to sit down with him. 

“ What is your age?” said I. “ Ninety years,” replied he with a 
trembling voice. ‘“ How long have you been in this convent?” Old 
Man. “Forty years.” I.“ You are an old man, your days are almost 
finished ; and if you area true believer in Jesus, you will soon behold 
him as he is. You will soon put off this feeble body, and rise to im- 
mortality. You will soon be admitted to the society of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the prophets, apostles, and martyrs in the kingdom o 
heaven. Does the thought of this give you pleasure ?” * 

Old Man. “Surely it does. What have I to live for?” J. “Whe 
you think of death, are you not afraid?” Old Man. “ Death is 
bitter !” 

I. “ Do you feel as if you were perfect? Do you not find in your- 
self a continual struggle between the old man and the new ?” 

To this he replied by simply pointing to the cross, and the image of 
the virgin, which hung over the head of his humble couch. 

I then explained to him my views of the way of salvation by Christ 
alone, and spoke to him of the day, which I believed was approaching, 
when all should know Jesus Christ. I also spoke to him of the im- 
portance of praying to Him, and to the Father, and to the Holy Spirit. 

He looked at me and listened with a kind of wonder; and as [I took 


my leave of him, he took’me by the hand, pressed it affectionately. 
and blessed me. : 
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11. I had some conversation with a Mussulman of the Green Tur- 
ban, who had agreed to sell me some books. To-day he told me, that 
he had consulted some great man on the subject, and that he now fear- 
ed to sell them to me, “lest in so doing his soul should go into everlasting 
fire.” “It is accounted sin with us,” said he, “to sell the Koran, or 
Delayel. Hairat, to a Christian. I believe in Christ,” continued he, “and 
when I die, I hope to go where he is.” “I know that you believe in 
Christ,” said I, “ for your Koran speaks of Jesus the son of Mi- 
riam; but which do you think the greatest, Christ or Mahommed ?”— 
* Surely Mahommed,” was his answer. I then explained to him in few 
words my belief in Christ. But my friend Domani, interrupted me by 
attacking him very violently, and the Mussulman growing warm, I broke 
off the conversation. 

17. In the evening, after much conversation with young Domani, he 
told me, “ that since he had conversed with me at Der el Kamar he 
could not rejoice as formerly in bowing to images and pictures; that 
his heart wavered; and that he had not, for some time past, bowed 
to them when he entered a church.” He says that since he became 
acquainted with me, he has read the whole Bible through twice, and 
part of it again. This I can believe, as he reads very rapidly, and reads 
night and day. 

. RUINS OF TYRE. 

We rowed from the north side of the village, round the west, to the 
south side, near the neck. 

During our excursion, we saw a vast number of columns at a consi- 
derable distance from the land, and some of them ten or fifteen feet 
under water. In some places we saw eight or ten lying in a row near 
each other ; and in one place forty or fifty. Of these last, some were 
above the water, some were half under, and others wholly immersed. 
The shore on the west seemed to be lined with them. 

Beyond them, rises above the water what appears, at a distance, to 
be a rock, or a ledge of rocks, Those on the south we went to, and 
found them to be, evidently, the remains of an ancient wall, the ce- 
ment of which has become hard as the stones which are joined to it. 
Those on the north, we were told, were similar. That the island 
was once of far greater extent than it now is, I have no doubt, both from 
the appearances of the ancient walls, above mentioned, and from the 
vast ruins, both of columns and hewn stones, which lie between them 
and the present island. 

That such an immense number of large columns should have been 
carried and thrown into the sea, merely to get them off from the land, I 
cannot believe. And had they been transplanted for any military pur- 
poses, they would not have been thrown about in such a_ promiscuous 
manner. It seems to me most probable, that where the waves of the 
sea now roll, once stood beautiful and lofty mansions suppurted by these 
majestic columns; so that it may be emphatically said, that Tyre “ has 
never been any more,” according to the prophecy of Ezekiel. Though 
the present village of ‘Tyre is a handsome little village for this coun- 
try, and occupies perhaps half the present island, still, compared with 
what it was once, it is nothing, either in size or in grandeur. 
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The following passages from the last report of the London 
Jews Society, relate to the Mission at Jerusalem: 

The committee have felt that they ought to adopt effectual 
measures for carrying on the good work at Jerusalem. Accord- 
ingly, they have determined to establish a permanent Mission in 
that venerable city, and directed Mr. Lewis to proceed thither 
without delay. 

They cannot convey the intimation unaccompanied by a direct 
reference to the Palestine Fund and an earnest commendation of 
it to the liberality of their Christian friends. The contributions 
to this interesting object already received, amount to about £700. 

From Antoura, Mr. Wolff, went, the latter end of last October, 
to Damascus, where he was met by the sad intelligence that the 
chief minister of the Pacha, (who was a Jew) together with the 
high-priest, and upwards of twenty of the principal Jewish in- 
habitants of the city, had heen thrown into prison, and required 
under penalty of death, to pay the enormous sum of 40,000 purses 
into his treasury. 

Mr. Wolff’s description of the state of things at Damascus is 
characteristic, and deeply affecting. ‘I went,” says he, “ this 
afternoon, into the Jewish street. It was an awful sight to see 
weeping women, crying children, old men trembling and praying, 
in short, I felt what it is to see a whole congregation in mourning, 
and in a silent mourning and sorrow. The men did not dare to 
express the sorrow of their hearts, lest it might cost them their 
heads ; but still it was greatly and visibly manifested. They told 
me the number of respectable Jews put in prison amounted to 
twenty-four. J shall go to-morrow (Deo Volente,) into the Jew- 
ish street and distribute the word of God, and write upon the title 
page the words of the prophet, ‘ comfort ye, comfort my peo- 
ple.’ 9 

There is reason to hope that this period of consternation and 
distress may have proved, through the providenee of God, a séa- 
son of much spiritual benefit to the Damascene Jews, Letters 
have lately been received from Mr. Lewis, (who joined Mr. Wolff 
at Damascus about a fortnight after his arrival,) giving a very in- 
teresting account of the eagerness with which the Scriptures were 
received by the Jews in that ancient city. He thus writes, under 
date of November 25th last ;— 

* Being aware of the unpleasant state in which the Jews of 
Damascus had lately fallen, with regard to the government of the 
country, | entered the city with little hopes of meeting with much 
encouragement for the objects we have in view.—The High 
Priest and many of the principal Jews were in prison; the houses 
of others were shut up—some had fled the city: all were in anx- 
iety—in confusion—in silence! However, 1 have the pleasure of 
71 
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his diocese, Ohio, in the United States of America, and to solicit aid in 
the establishment of a seminary for the education of young men for the 
Christian ministry. In consequence of a mistaken view of the sub- 
jeet, this benevolent plan did not meet, at first, with the friendly co- 
operation of all; but we are happy to learn, that all opposition in this 
country, from his own countrymen, which he at first sustained, is 
now withdrawn, and the great design of founding a western seminary 
in the United States, is duly appreciated by numerous members of the 
church of England. Among them we understand, are his Grace, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Archbishop of York, nine bishops, 
and several noblemen, eminently distinguished by their zeal to pro- 
mote the best interests of the Episcopal church. We understand that 
the bishop was met at Manchester, on his way te the place of em- 
barkation, by the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, one of the trustees 
of the Ohio fund, now raising in England. His lordship accompani- 


ed the bishop in his own carriage to Liverpool, and paid him every at- 


tention which his station and character required. We understand books 
for the Ohio seminary will be most thankfully received by Adam Hodg- 
son, Liverpool, at this or any future period. 


UNITED STATES.—CHOCTAW MISSION. 
Notices of Female Pupils in the School at Mayhew, taught by Miss 


Burnham. 

{Miss Burnham, who teaches the girls’ school at Mayhew, was re- 
quested by the Corresponding Secretary to communicate in writin 
some facts respecting her pupils, which she had related verbally. In 
compliance with this request, she has since forwarded the follow- 
ing statement]. 

It has been interesting to witness the affection, which the parents and 
children have manifested towards each other. One who entered the 
school ip Dec. 1822, and was named Mary Reed, would be almost 
inconsolable when her parents left her; and would, for some time, go 
and sleep alone, where her mother had slept, (notwithstanding it was 
very cold,) rather than sleep with her associates. Her father once came 
to see her, and brought her many good things, and a new frock ; and 
told her that her mother would not come and see her any more, if 
she cried at the time of separation. When her parents came again, 
and were about to go away, Mary shook hands with them, and then 
went and leaned her head on her teacher very affectionately, which her 
parents saw, and smiling said, “ She is your daughter.” They all part- 
ed very cheerfully. ‘During vacation Mary was sick, and was brought 
here to be taken care of. It was gratifying to be made instrumental 
in affording relief; and to have evidence that her parents placed so 
much confidence in us. They are very tender of her. When one of 
the girls troubled her, a native woman saw her shed tears, and carried 
the news to her mother, who came after her immediately to take her 
out of school, saying “ Mary is my youngest. daughter and I don’t want 
to have her cry.” Mary at first refused to go, but her mother over 
persuaded her. The circumstances were explained to her mother, and 
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she left Mary in school and appeared satisfied. Such circumstances 
render it difficult to govern the school. Mary sometimes appears 
anxious about the health of her teacher and says, “ Are you sick, Miss 
Burnham? Do the girls trouble you? I don’t want to trouble you.” 

Isabella Porter’s mother, when about to leave her children, was told, 
if her daughter saw her go away, it would probably make her feel bad ; 
for which reason she was requested to go and not see Isabella again. 
Her countenance changed, and she hesitated some time—then looked 
cheerful and said, “ My things are in the school room; if Isabella can 
be taken away, until I can get them, I will go and not see her.” 
took her things as agreed, and went out. As she passed the windOw, 
the tear of affection stole down her cheek. Isabetla is a good scholar, 
has much of the native cunning, and appears to have a pleasant dispo- 
sition. 

Ann Maria Tappan also appears to be well disposed, is pleasant ; 
has been absent so much that she talks but little English; did not 
return when the last term commenced, because her parents thought 

we her stay at home, and cry two or three months 
zon account of the death of her brother. She reads 


Hannah Franklin Bradshaw had been in school but a few weeks, 
when the following incident occurred. Some little cakes were received 
in a box from the north. Two of the cakes were distributed amongst 
26 girls. Each took her share, and appeared very happy, until 
Hannah, with tears running down her cheeks, handed her mouthful 
of cake to the one who gave it to her. Inquiry was made if she was 
sick? “ No.” What troubles you? “ I have a little sister at home and 
she has no cake; I don’t want to eat cake when my sister has none.” 
On being told that her sister should have something, when opportunity 
presented, she concluded to retain her portion. 

Frutilla Townsley, the “ little sister,” referred to in the preceding pa- 
ragraph, is now at school, has learned her letters, and appears to bea 
bright girl. When she arrived, Hannah did not at first know her; but, 
after looking at her attentively some time, went to her with hasty steps 
took her hand, and they both wept, manifesting all that affection and 
sensibility of heart, which those in more advanced years, and of a more 
refined education are capable of. One evening after returning from 
prayer-meeting, I heard Hannah repeating the Lord’s Prayer, for Frutilla 
to repeat after her. 

One cold morning two girls came to the door. They had walked 
55 miles; were very thinly clad; and had nothing on their heads or 
feet. Their grandmother, and the mother of one of the girls, came with 
them Shivering with cold, partly bent over, they were beckoned into 


the school room, and pointed to a seat. They soon assu 4 
native dignity and independence. One cold evening the olden Wa in 


tears. Inquiry was made to know the cause. The answer was, that 
she chose to sleep on the floor and not on the husk bed; for her 
brother had no blanket and slept on the floor. She was persuaded 
te ge to bed, with the promise that her brother should have a blan- 
ket. At another time she said the girls troubled her, and the teacher 
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did not prevent them,—she thought the teacher did not love her as well 
as she did the other girls; and she meant to go home. Her cousin 
replied in Choctaw with earnestness, “If Miss Burnham did not love 
us, she would not have left her home, and brought so many good things 
for us. I love her, and I shan’t go home.” The grandmother heard 
that the missionaries would take land from the Choctaws, for educating 
their children; and therefore sent for her children to go and see her 
about two miles distant, (pretending to be sick,) and took them away 55 
miles. It appears the girls were discontented at home; and, for some 
reason, they were brought back. The one who had expressed such at- 
ta@hment for her teacher, was at first timid, but soon clasped her arms 
round her instructress and said, “ I so glad —I want to see you so much, 
[ must cry.” " 

Nov. 5, Evening. The girls while at work were conversing in 
their own language, and were desired to speak English. One of them, 
who could speak but very little English, requested that the one, who was 
talking, might go through with what she had to say; for she was inter- 
preting the hymn that they had been repeating about the crucifixion 
and ascension of our Saviour. When the youthful intefpreter had done, 
she took the Bible, and selected some appropriate passages of Scrip- 
ture, and read to the other children about Christ’s being crowned with 
thorns and crucified, his rising again from the dead and saying to his 
disciples, “ Go into all the world, and. preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture ;” and added, that this was the reason missionaries came hither. 
Then she took Emerson’s catechism and turned to the place where 
Christ was represented as being crucified between two thieves, and said 
one of the thieves repented of his sins. Then showing the picture 
to her instructress, she said, “ Which of the thieves became good? I 
think it was the one on the right hand.” 

Nov. 18. One of the girls complained, that another had spoken im- 
properly to her. The teacher inquired what was to be done, if such 
large scholars set such an example for the others. (The girls were 9 
and 10 years old.) One immediately said, “ Please to forgive them, 
Miss Burnham.” “ Will that do? And suffer them to go on in this 
way?” She thought not. Inquiry was made of several others, what 
it was bestto do. The reply was, “ We do not know; the teacher 
knows best.” “Shall each of them have a discredit mark?” To 
that a number assented. It was then inquired of the offending parties, 
if they would forgive each other. One chose that the other should dis- 
credit. The teacher said no more; and one of the girls observed, “ If 
we do not forgive each other, our Heavenly Father will not forgive us.” 
Then she explained the meaning of the petition,—“ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,” in Choctaw to the unforgiving one ; to 
wie the greatest attention was paid by the whole school. 

one can have an idea how interesting such scenes are, unless they 
could be placed in the midst of the circle, see the fixed attention, and 
observe their inquiring minds. 

When it was told the children, that if they should repent of their-sins, 
and love God, they would go to heaven where they would be happy, 
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and never feel any more pain—never be sorry or cry any more, one of 
the dear children inquired: “ If you should go to heaven and see all ot 
us go to hell, should you not be sorry ?” 

Dec. 26. The girls were disposed to make many serious inquiries, and 
many anxious remarks. One said, “ When I go to breakfast, my heart 
feels so bad that I can’t eat; another,—“ I think so much about my 
soul, that I can’t sleep. When I go away alone I kneel down to pray: 
the tears come, my heart feels so bad.” One in broken English, said 
to her instructress, “isn’t the Bible a sort of friend to your” “ M 
mother, when she has been here, has heard the girls say the Lord’s 
Prayer so much, that she has almost learned it?” My mother could 
almost say the Lord’s Prayer when I came away; she loves to hear 
about God. I used to tell her a great deal.” My family all bad. Miss 
Burnham, you must tell us about these things every day. I forget.” 

27. After attending prayer-meeting, found the girls had spent the 
evening in prayer, and other religious exercises, and were bringing 
their meeting to a close, by rising and singing the doxology. They 
had read, “ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” and con- 
cerning the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

28. Evening. One is now reading the life of Elizabeth Rowe. One 
committing to memory the 4th Psalm, “ Lord, thou wilt hear me when 
[ pray,” and another a prayer in the Primer. 

March 9. One said, I never viewed things so before, as I have yester- 
day and to-day. I can’t express my feelings. I never before knew that 
food and every thing came.from God. 

A number went to another room for religious instruction, but one 
refused to go, saying, “Iam afraid they will ask my feelings, and I 
have nothing to tell.—I don’t feel any thing.” She was told that 
she could be excused from relating any of her feelings, and went reluc- 
tantly, saying, “ When I look around, and see that others are all Chris- 
tians, my heart is so wicked I don’t like to be there.” Afterwards, 
she often referred to that meeting as being the means of doing her 
much good. “Inever saw my sins so before—never felt able to pray 
so earnestly to go to Christ. It seems as if I get nearer and nearer to 
Christ every day. It seems as if I could never love him enough.” At 
another time—“I have not felt bad but once to-day, that was when I 
was at supper; something told me, I should not get religion : I should be 
ashamed of it.””. On another occasion she said, “ Things keep coming 
into my heart and calling me every way. Miss Burnham, don’t you 
know I have been angry almost all day? Sometimes I want to pray 
very much and my heart is so hard I can’t.” “ When I think about 
dying it troubles me, so that I cannot sleep. It appears to me, that 
if I should be cut down at any time, it would ke just in God to send me 
to hell. I think if I should die, 1 am so wicked, God would not take 
me to live with him.” 

After meeting, one observed, “I never saw all my sins so before. 
What makes it so, Miss Burnham? When at the dining room if I 
lay my head upon my left arm, in time of prayer, I can’t see any thing 
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but ignorance and wickedness; but if I lay my head upon my right 
hand, I see Christ crucified, and feel happy.””* 

When she was asked, what way Adam broke the covenant of works, 
she answered, “ by eating the forbidden fruit,’ and then inquired, “If 
any of us should have been wicked, if he had not eaten it.” 

At one time, when a number were deprived of their books for not 
using them well, they became uneasy, and said to their instructress, 
«“ You have told us it was wicked to be idle.” After having been visited 
repeatedly by persons from different parts of the country, who expressed 
their surprise that the scholars had made such proficiency in so short a 
time, the girls became surprised in their turn, and a number inquired ; 
«‘ What makes every body talk so? Do people think we can’t learn ?” 

One of the girls observed, “‘ Sometimes I feel as if I could lift up my 
whole heart in prayer to God, and sometimes not at all, It seems as if 
God takes away one load of sin, and another comes, and God takes 
that away. Sometimes when I do not think about God all the time, 
it troubles me so that I cannot rest. And when I see my brother so 
stupid, it troubles me very much. When I look around on the scholars 
it troubles me very much to see them so thoughtless.” The same girl 
was asked if she should hate sin if there were no future reward or 
punishment. Her answer was: “I don’t know. Ithink I should. It 
looks bad any how.” 

[At the close of the preceding statements, Miss Burnham subjoined 
the following letter.] 

Sir,—Agreeable to your request I have written a list of the names 
of those who now belong to the school ;+ and have minuted some of 
their remarks and inquiries. It is wished not to withhold any thing, 
that will afford the least satisfaction to those who are labouring in sending 
the gospel to the heathen; nor by any means, to make the impression 
that more is accomplished, than we have reason to believe is the fact. 
L trust our hope and encouragement are not in appearances ; but in 
Him, who commanded that the Gospel should be preached to every 
creature. Language cannot describe the interesting seasons, which we 
have had for a short time. Some, who could talk English, would be 
conversing with those who could not, and be interpreting to them some- 
thing about God, often in the most affectionate manner. But how 
much they have been actuated by the pure and holy religion of Jesus, 
will be known only at the last great day of retribution. It is hoped, 
that some will for ever sing praise to Him, who died to redeem them. 
But the situation of these precious souls calls loudly for the effectual 
prayer of the righteous. 

Will not the friends of Zion be alive to the work when they consider ; 
“the time is short—the cause glorious—the reward eternal !”” 


* It is not improbable, that the opposition between the right hand and the 
left hand, expressed above, had its origin in an impreSsion upon the mind of 
the child from what is said by our Saviour, concerning those who will stand on 
his right hand in the day of judgment.—Ed. Herald. 


+ This list contains 30 names. 
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«The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Seaman’s Magazine. 


Baltimore, Sept. 28th, 1824. 
My Dear Sir, 


Friend W————,, was so obliging as to copy the following ex- 
tracts from the Journal of our Bethel Flag, which are so full on 
the pleasing subject of dear Father Eastburn’s labours among us, 
as to stand in need of no enlargement. I am much gratified in 
being enabled to inform you that our institution for the Seamen’s 
benefit, appears to be in a very prosperous state. . Sailors take 
a greater interest in it than formerly, as is evinced by their liberal 
contributions on returning from their respective voyages, so that, 
we have a well grounded hope, that they will soon defray all the 
expenses of an establishment intended for their peculiar advan- 
tage. We are about commencing a subscription to enable us to 
erect a Mariner’s Church, which I have no doubt we shall be en- 
abled to accomplish the ensuing spring. S. 


JOURNAL OF THE BETHEL FLAG 
AT BALTIMORE. 


Sunday, August 29.—We were so highly favoured as to have 
the presence of that venerable Father in God, the Rev. Joseph » 
Eastburn, from Philadelphia, whose arrival and intention to preach 
to the Seamen, being publicly notified, drew a crowd of hearers 
to the Bethel room on Pratt-street, who, at 10 o’clock, were ad- 
dressed by him in a number of pertinent remarks in his usual 
style, on the first part of the 3d chapter of John’s Gospel, expla- 
natory of the nature and necessity of the new birth. His obser- 
vations were interspersed with a variety of anecdotes of a nature 
calculated to make a deep impression, and which drew forth 
many tears. 

Friend Williams then read several interesting letters which had 
been addressed to the old gentleman by some members of the 
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Mariner’s church in Philadelphia, and concluded the meeting 
with prayer. Tracts were distributed as usual. 

Three o’clook, P. M. Our aged brother, accompanied by vice 
president Mankin, and other members of the Bethel Society, at- 
tended at our room, Fell’s Point, where, notwithstanding a heavy 
rain, a greater number of seamen attended than was expected, had 
the weather proved favourable. After the meeting was opened 
by friend Williams, our dear old friend read and explained the 
27th chapter of Acts, giving an account of Paul’s shipwreck, 
which he did in a manner that evinced his peculiar talents for 
addressing Sailors. A number of females were present, and deep 
and solemn attention was manifested throughout the exercises 
which were concluded by prayer from Capt. Davis, of the brig 
America. Tracts distributed as usual. 

Tuesday evening, August 31. In consequence of the presence 
of that highly favoured Father in Israel, the Seamen’s venerated 
friend, Eastburn, the prayer meeting at Mr. Frazier’s room was 
unusually crowded, and the exercises such as we trust will long 
be remembered by many who were privileged to be present. 
The old gentleman lectured in a very feeling manner from the 
Sth Jeremiah 20. ‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended 
and we are not saved.” Many tears attested that it was a word 
in season. May it have been received in the light and the love 
ef it, in faith and in much assurance. Capt. Cavin, of the ship 
Jason, concluded the evening services with an appropriate and 
impressive prayer. 

Sabbath, 5th Sept. Met as usual for worship, at the room on 
Pratt-street, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The congregation was not as 
numerous as last Sabbath. Our Rev. Father Eastburn addressed 
them from 16th Acts 1, 31. Great attention was paid, and we 
are encouraged to hope, that as Paul and his brethren were di- 
rected to Macedonia, so our dear brother has been by the same 
Spirit sent to this city. God grant that good may be done by 
his visit and labour of love among us. Brother Remley offered 
the concluding prayer. 

Three o'clock, P.M. Fell’s Point. An unusually numerous 
congregation assembled this afternoon. Our venerable brother 
Eastburn again addressed them from 14th Matt. 13, 33. 

A more solemn attention to the word, has not been before wit- 
nessed, and, it is humbly hoped, the fruit of it will be more vi- 
sible after many days. The exercises were closed by prayer 
from Capt. Cavin. ‘Tracts distributed as usual. 

Tuesday —' 7th Sept. Assembled as usual for prayer, at 
our room at Mr. Frazier’s—Though the night was wet, the room 
was crowded to overflowing—our aged brother Eastburn, address- 
ed them for the last time, and it appeared to be truly a melting 
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season. Dead indeed must that heart be, that can remain insen+ 
sible under his affectionate and pathetic addresses. Our bro- 
ther’s visit was purely with a view of encouraging us ih the good 
work, in which we trust we are engaged, with an eye to the glory 
of God, and his kind aid, we fondly hope, will not be m vain. 


= ae 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE IN 
CASES OF SHIPWRECK. 

A respectable, though not a very a attended meeting 

took place in March, at the City of London Tavern, for the pur- 

pose of establishing an institution for preserving life in cases ef 


shipwreck. 

A few minutes after one o’clock the Archbishop of Canterbury 
entered the room. His Grace was ge ee y the Bishop ef 
London, the Bishop of Chester, Mr. Wilberforce, M. P. Mr. 


Manning, M. P. Mr. Warre, M. P. Captain Bowles, R. N. 
John Wm. Buckle, Esq. George Lyal, Esq. Mr. Wilson, M. P, 
Sir Charles Flower, Bart. John V. Purrier, Esq. Joseph Pulley, 
Esq, and several other distinguished gentlemen. 

As soon as the chair was taken, the Secretary read over the 
resolution of a preliminary meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
held at the City of London Tavern, on Thursday, the 12th of 
February, 1824. 

The following resolution was passed at a former meeting. 

Resolved unanimously,—That this meeting, taking into con- 
sideration the frequent loss of human life by shipwrecks; and be- 
lieving that, by the preconcerted exertions of practical men, and 
the adoption of practicable means, such calamities might often be 
averted, are of opinion that a national institution should be formed 
(to be supported by voluntary donations and subscriptions) for the 
preservation of life in cases of shipwreck on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom: for affording such immediate assistance to the 
persons rescued as their necessities require; for conferring rewards 
on those who preserve their fellow-creatures from destruction ; 
and for granting relief to the destitute families of any who may 
unfortunately perish in attempts to save the lives of others, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, addressed the meeting to this 
effect :—In the resolution that you have just heard read, Gentle- 
men, there is one omission; it is not there stated that the King 
has consented to become the patron of that benevolent institution, 
for the promotion of which we are assembled here to-day,—an 
institution that will, I trust, adequately represent the position of 
this the most maritime country in the world—a position too that 
we owe not more to our insular situation than to that active spirit, 

and that unsubdued energy of soul, which characterises that por- 
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tion of our fellow-countrymen whose business lies amidst the 
mighty waters. We propose too, that the benefits of this institu- 
tion should, like the impartial Sun of Heaven, shed its benevo- 
lence upon the men of other climes, as well as upon the men of 
our own country. We shall then teach our bitterest enemies that 
our charity, like our mercy, is “in its quality not strained”—that 
it is free and open to all, and that in the hour of peril we will not 
hesitate to stretch out a helping hand to their assistance. This is 
the substantial character of the institution; these the noble pur- 
poses for which it is to be established—to rescue from the deep 
our enemies as well as our friends, and to encourage along our sea- 
coast a humane and generous and charitable feeling. I shall there- 
fore move that “a National Institution should be formed for the 
preservation of life in cases of shipwreck on the coasts of the United 


Kingdom.” 


Mr. Wilberforce rose, and was received with universal applause. 
He said, 1 have had the honour, for such | certainly account it, of 
being required to make this motion on a call from your Grace, to 
which | have never been slow to answer; for I am well convinced 
that it is but a summons to some appeal of Christian benevolence, 
or some work of Christian charity. Iam sure, too, that such an 
appeal has been just made by your Grace—made not, indeed, to a 
very numerous meeting—but I look on this institution as an infant 
Hercules, and that it will grow up to dimensions correspondent 
with the beneficence of the design and the greatness of the object. 
We are convened here not so much, however, to perform an act of 
beneficence as to fulfil a solemn duty ; and, indeed, when this sub- 
ject was first mentioned to me, my only astonishment was, that it 
should now for the first time be proposed. I am quite surprised 
that it should be left even to your Grace to have the honour of pre- 
siding at the formation of such a charity, and rejoice at its forma- 
tion. {It is delightful to know that its existence will effectually 
shield us from those reproaches that have been cast upon the 
national humanity. 1 do not speak of the ancient character of this 
country, when it was occupied by a savage, and a barbarous peo- 
ple, though I might speak in the presence of so many wise and 
learned men of the proverbial inhospitality of our ancestors— 


‘* Britannos hospitibus feros.” 


But I allude to latter days, to times not far distant, when the Sailor, 
who had escaped from the perils of the ocean, was considered as 
a prey to be plundered by the people on whose coast he was driven 
on shore. Why, in ancient times, my Lord, such inhumanity was 
grievously accounted, and the barbarous treatment of the Pilot of 
AEneas cast a stain and a degradation even upon the descendants 
of the people who were present at the death of Palinurus. But 
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have we not heard, my Lord, in our own times, of savage men, in 
whose hands it were worse to fall than to perish in that ocean from 
which their victims had just escaped? We shall wipe away, my 
Lord, this reproach from our nation; a spirit of benevolence, as 
it was well observed by your Lordship, shall “ move, and breathe, 
and have being”—shall “live along the line” of our coasts, and 
from our coasts diffuse its blessings to “ every people, and nation, 
and kindred, and tongue,” freely and without distinction When 
we consider all the claims that our Seamen have upon this country, 
it is, as your Grace observe—it is a duty incumbent upon us, and 
one that we owe to Providence for his blessings—one that we are 
not at liberty to withhold—to assist in the furtherance of every 
object calculated to mitigate the various perils to which their event- 
ful profession makes them liable. If this be so, then is it almost 
unnecessary to preface the motion that I have to submit to this 
meeting by a single observation. It is— 

“That medallions and rewards may be given to those who pre- 
serve their fellow-creatures from a watery grave.” 

I own that, when this resolution was first put into my hand, I 
very much questioned the expediency of proposing it. But it is 
necessary to place ourselves on the spot where such accidents are 
accustomed to happen. Is it necessary, I ask, witnessing such a 
scene, to stimulate the beholders to any act of benevolence? I 
think it is. And I think so for this reason :—You must remember 
that many of the beholders, who would be most anxious to render 
to the endangered men the most effective assistance, are often 
restrained, not from any personal apprehensions, but from the con- 
sciousness that, should they fall in their glorious undertaking, the 
stay and support of their wives and children would be clean gone 
for ever. Now this Institution would render such men. conscious 
that, in discharging a dangerous public duty, they became public 
officers, and as public officers their familes who survived them were 
entitled to and would obtain the support of the State. And if in 
our own day, as on many glorious occasions, for battles won on 
sea and land, such rewards have been bestowed upon our Nelsons 
and our Wellingtons, shall we not bestow some trophy upon those 
who, in solitude and in darkness, launch forth their little bark 
upon the stormy wave, with every thing to appal and nothing to 
sustain them, save the sense of their duty to God and to hu- 
manity ? A few moments since there stood beside me one who for 
many years has been distinguished by the laborious life that he 
has passed in the invention of useful plans for the assistance of our 
Sailors’ suffering the perils of shipwreck ; and these plans he has 
considerably matured, and I believe they are susceptible of general 
application. I allude to Captain Manby, one of the firmest and at 
the same time the kindest spirits that ever devoted a useful life to 
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a most exalted and ennobling purpose. I am quite convinced that 
the natural effect of this Institution will be the gradual advance- 
ment of benevolence, and that it will embrace all nations within 
its charitable communion. 1 move you, therefore, my Lord, that 
medallions or pecuniary rewards should be presented, at the dis- 
eretion of the Committee of Management, to those who preserve 
life in cases of shipwreck on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

The Bishop of London observed, that he had the honorable task 
of moving a resolution, which, after the able and impressive ap- 
peal that had just been made, he could have wished was placed in 
abler hands. Yet, continued his Lordship, I have great satisfac- 
tion in supporting, even with my limited abilities, a Society cal- 
culated, in my mind, to achieve such great utility—an institution 
worthy of the country with which it originates, and honorable to 
those by whom it has been proposed. 

The Bishop of Chester observed, that he had great pleasure in 
acceeding to the request made to him to propose the resolution 
which he held in his hand. It was—‘ That relief should be ad- 
ministered to the widows and children of those who perished in 
attempting to rescue shipwrecked mariners.” They were all 
ready to acknowledge the value of the mariner; they were all 
ready to admit, that as a nation we were indebted, perhaps, for 
our very existence, under Providence, to the bravery of our Sea- 
men. And I quite agree, said the Bishop of Chester, with my 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Wilberforce) that it is necessary to place our- 
selves within sight of those dreadful scenes which 1 myself have 


often witnessed, before any just estimate can be formed either of 


the sufferings of those who are on the point of perishing, or of the 
contrary impulses by which those on shore are actuated when they 
witness such a scene. ‘There is, on the one hand, the humane 
disposition to aid the sufferer at any personal peril; but that reso- 
lution, which no danger of their own is formidable enough to sub- 
due, cannot stand in the presence of a wife, or before the tender 
ties that bind a man to his own children. In this I agree with my 
est Friend, for I have beheld those scenes which he so eloquently 
escribe— 


‘© Quaque ipse miserrima vidi 
J * ’ , 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 


In the summer months I have had too frequent opportunities, 
while on the coast of Cheshire, of viewing a wrecking vessel. Im- 
mediately opposite to Liverpool I have stood, and I have seen the 
proud ship strike upon a sand-bank, and the unhappy crew cling 
for refuge to the shrouds, while many a wave passed over them, 
and every wave seemed as though it would hide them from this 
world’s face for ever. ‘Therefore the feeling that this resolution 
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would inspire was most useful; it would teach men, that, what- 
ever loss might befal them, their wives would not be destitute, nor 
their children left to beg their bread. His Lordship concluded by 
moving, that relief should be administered to the widows and 
children of those who perished in attempting to rescue shipwrecked 
mariners. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury directed the list of subscriptions 
and donations to be read. Among these were 200/. from the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, 1001. from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
1401. in a letter signed Mercator. 


Mariner’s Cuurcn, Philadelphia. 
The Rev. Josern Eastsurn, Minister of the Mariner’s Church 
in Philadelphia, has usually made an annual report (to the Pres- 


bytery) of his labours among the seamen of that port. We have 


Policited a copy of his last report for publication in the Magazine, 
which he has kindly furnished. 

We are happy to learn from him, that the Mariner’s chureh 
there, the corner stone of which was laid last April, is nearly 
completed, and will be dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God, in the course of a few weeks. The following is the report. 

Report To THe Puitapeiraia PresByTery. 
April 22d, 1824. 

As the presbytery were pleased to permit me to attend public 
worship on Sabbath days at my own discretion, I acknowledge it 
to be my duty to render an account of the manner in which I 
have improved the privilege, since my last report. For many 
former years, I have had the happiness to mention that I had not 
been prevented one sabbath in those years from attending pub- 
lic worship, but in the beginning of June last, 1 was suddenly 
taken unwell and could not leave my house for two sabbaths. 
Upon my recovery, I renewed my attention to the Mariner’s 
Church, and have attended there forty-five sabbaths, morning and 
afternoon, since my last report. The meetings have been well! 
attended by the Seamen, their families and friends. Many pro- 
fess to have been benefitted by attending there. One sailor in his 
farewell letter desired it to be published to his brother Seamen, 
that the Lord had revealed salvation to his soul, and that his joy 
was greater than he could possibly express, and requested that 
they would seek the salvation of their own souls, that they might 
meet at last in the port of glory. Another declared, that he 
would not part with the blessing he had received in the Mariner’: 
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Church, for all Philadelphia. Some of their families also appear 
very serious: one, a Roman Catholic woman, a sailor’s wife, has 
become a zealous professor and a steady attendant on worship. 
Many of the Sailors lament their having to leave their Church, 
and go from it under serious concern of soul. They continue to 
send their letters when leaving the Capes, requesting to be re- 
membered in prayer in their Church, all the time they are absent 
from it, not only that they might be preserved from the danger of 
the seas and pirates, but that they might be kept from sinning 
against the Lord. 

A large place for a Mariner’s Church is now commencing near 
the river, which we hope may be the means of bringing in many 
more of the poor wandering long neglected Seamen. 

There are evening meetings for prayer at each end of the Port 
for seamen, attended by respectable members of churches. [| 
have no regular assistance on sabbath days, but some of our 
settled ministers, when they could, have kindly encouraged o 
meetings; and others coming to the city, and some of the Mist 
sionaries, have at times also assisted. 1 do endeavour to get mi- 
nisters of different denominations to preach, as we do not expect 
the church to be called by any other name than the “ Mariner’s 
Church.” 1 have now attended in the fifth year, without receiv- 
ing, or needing any compensation for my attendance, and hope it 
me be supplied when | can do no more. 

would just mention the sabbath days I was absent from the 
city. The Rev. Mr. John F. Clark, of Flemington, New Jersey, 
had pressingly invited me to visit his congregation, which I did 
in the summer, and spent two sabbaths there; holding meetings 
daily, or in the evening of each day, in, or around the town. 
From thence 1 went to New-York, and attended the Mariner’s 
Church there, one sabbath and several evenings. After my re- 
turn, Mr. Clarke wrote for me again, as there appeared conside- 
rable attention among the people in and around the town. I did 
go, and spent two sabbaths more there, and I hope the Lord 
did grant the blessed influence of his holy spirit among the people. 

Several have since made a profession of religion and joined the 
church. These were the only sabbaths I was away, and the 
Mariner’s meetings were supplied each time. I visited several 
places and held meetings between sabbaths, and do attend even- 
ing meetings in the city, often each week. I now repeat my re- 
quest, to attend worship at discretion, as heretofore; and hope 
when I cannot longer attend to the poor Sailors, the presbytery 
will pay attention to them. With all due respect, 

1 remain your fellow labourer in the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
(Signed,) JoserH EasTBURN. 
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THE LATE MRS. MOORE.* 

IN adverting to the melancholy event which has just closed the grave 
over the mortal remains of our friend, it is not my intention to attempt 
any thing like eulogium on the deceased. Did not other considerations 
forbid such an effort on the present occasion, the custom itself has become 
so common and se indiscriminate in its application, that it has lost all its 
value even in the case of those whose virtues eminently deserve to be 
recorded and proclaimed with applause. But, though panegyric has be- 
come thus degraded, and though human praise or censure is alike unim- 
portant to those who now inhabit eternity, it is, nevertheless, on fit occa- 
sions proper; and it may be useful to those who survive, to cherish 
the memory of departed worth, and to animate ourselves by the example 
of those who have gone before us in the race of immortality, and who have 
won the prize. 

The instance before us, serves to illustrate and confirm the value and benefits 
of religious principles, and of an early devotion to them. You who knew her, 
need not be told of the meekness of her disposition, the gentleness of her man- 
ners, the affectionate kindness and charity of her heart, and the exemplary tenor 
of her whole life. There have been many who have shed a more dazzling lus- 
tre in their path, but there have been few who have exhibited a more unaffect- 
ed and genuine train of Christian virtues. ; 

The Almighty had, indeed, endowed her constitution with amiable and bene- 
volent tendencies, and moulded it into a bland and happy temperament. But it 
was not upon these constitutional principles that her virtue was founded. Many 
there are, in whose nature God has scattered all the kind and gentle elements 
of whatever is amiable, lovely, and of good report, who yet have never devoted 
their habits and affections to Him who made and redeemed them; and who, 
in the day of eternity, will see all their fair frame-work of virtue condemned by 
reason of the corrupt, or selfish, or defective motives which kept their moral 
mechanism in motion. In her case, a moral constitution naturally amiable, was 
retouched by grace, and this it was that gave efficacy and virtue and charm to all 
her “* moral doings.” Her morality was the result of piety, and that the effect 
of a divine change wrought in her heart and attendant upon efforts early begun 
and long continued. Upwards of thirty-seven years ago, she was awakened to 
a sense of the necessity of this change, under the ministry of him with whom a 
more tender and endearing relation was formed ten years afterwards. Since that 
period, she faithfully performed the duties belonging to her station, as far as 
an enfeebled constitution and delicate health would permit. As a wife and mo- 
ther, she was faithful, tender, and assiduous; as a mistress, kind and compas- 
sionate ; as a friend, sincere and affectionate. In her, the poor always found a 
friend, whose hand was open to relieve them according to her power. One vir- 
tue she possessed ina remarkable degree. Never was she known to speak evil 














* Extract from a Sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wilmer, in the Monumen- 
tal Church in Richmond, on Sunday 8th August, on the occasion of the death of 
Mrs. Moore, consort of the Right Rey. Dr. Moore, Bishop of Virginia. 
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of her neighbour, or to hearken to the tale of slander whispered round by ma- 
lice. Kindness dwelt upon her tongue, because charity reigned in her heart. 
Her manners were so gentle, and her benevolence so abounding, that she never 
made an enemy or lost a friend. 

For twelve years her health had been impaired, and she thereby became disa- 
bled from the active discharge of duty. But there was still remaining the same 
strength of principle, the same affectionate solicitude for the welfare of those 
around her,* which marked the days of her health and vigour. Above all, she dis- 
played, what, perhaps, is the hardest of all virtues to acquire, a calm acquies- 
cence in this very necessity of exemption from active life, and a perfect resigna- 
tion under the pains, infirmities and deprivations induced by a weak and disor- 
dered frame. Some are called to show their faith by suffering, others by doing 
the will of God. And often it requires more virtue to act one’s part well in the 
former than in the latter case. 

It is principally by the silent and unobtrusive virtues, that the great duties and 
charities of life are upheld and promoted ; and to the steady and persevering ex- 
ercise of these, a deep and vital principle is necessary, which, while it prompts 
to the performance, looks for its reward to the pleasure and the prize of well- 
doing. It is this principle alone which can operate with habitual and unabating 
influence in every scene and circumstance, and especially in those cases which no 
splendour gilds, no fame inspires, and no applause excites. In that great day 
when God shall judge the secrets of all hearts, the private history of the Chris- 
tian, his triumphs over his passions, his. calm acquiescence under the ills of life, 
the unostentatious, untiring round of family and social duties, known only to God 
and himself, will prove to be more illustrious in themselves, and more worthy 
of the crown of life, than the most magnificent actions, that shine out with so 
much lustre in the private or public histories of mankind. 

At length, the destined hour arrived, when her mortal sorrows were to receive 
their final termination, and her faith its full reward. Her last illness was sudden, 
having assumed its alarming aspect only two days before her death. But it was 
not so sudden as to prevent her from exercising, and her friends from witnessing, 
those Christian graces of faith and patience and resignation, which had shone in 
her life. Death had no terrors for her who had already learned to die daily. 
She had not now to commence the work of preparation for eternity—not 
now to unravel the web of her forme: life by a bitter repentance—not now to 
form an acquaintance with Jesus Christ. She had glorified him on earth—she 
had finished the work he had given her to do, and she was ready and desirous to 
depart and be with him. 

To those who are best prepared, it is a solemn thing to die. The breaking 
down of this earthly tabernacle, the disruption which it brings with it of every 
earthly tie—the separation which it makes from all those objects which have 
attached themselves to our hearts—and all the associations of dreariness and 
gloom with which our imagination clothes the grave, necessarily awaken in every 
reflecting bosom, emotions of acute sensibility. But to the upright, there ariseth 
light in this darkness; and in this multitude of emotions, his heart is refreshened 
by that divine presence who vouchsafes to guide and comfort his servants in their 
hour of need. ‘* Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 


* In her dying moments, she evinced deep solicitude for the spiritual welfare 
of her children, and made it among her last requests to her venerable partner, 
that he would continue to press upon them the great concerns of religion. 


¢ “ Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has rais’d, 

Or what achievements of immortal fame, 

He purposes, and he shall answer—None. 

His warfare is within. There unfatigued 

His fervent spirit labours. ‘There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 

And never withering wreaths, compared with which 

The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds” 

{Washington Theol. Repertory. 
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will fear no evil.”’ When this passage was repeated to our departed friend, she 
replied with a smile—*No, there is no evil there.” Longing to be gone, she 
added soon after, and they were her last words, **Come, Lord Jesus, and come 
quickly.” The silver cord was then loosened; her spirit gently departed, and 
she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

We will not mourn for her, then, as those without hope; but mingle with the 
tears which friendship is permitted to shed over her grave, our thanks to God 
‘for the example of this his servant, who, having finished her course in faith, is 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, and now rests from her labours.’ And 
let us offer, as is most due, our sympathy and prayers in behalf of a bereaved fa- 
mily, and especially of him our beloved father, who is thus cut off from the en- 
dearments of so tender a friendship, at a period of life when the resources of 
enjoyment are so much abridged, and when it can ill spare the few remaining 
props it has left. May the God of Jacob be his refuge! May he live to enjoy 
that sublime luxury, the greatest that can gladden a faithful Pastor’s heart, the 
happiness of seeing his beloved flock, for whom he has laboured with so many 
tears, growing in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ! May the voice 
which issues this day from the tomb, prove more effectual even than that which 
has spoken so often from this pulpit; and may the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls, effectually teach us by his providence and grace, “so to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom !”” 


—_—- 


JEWS IN SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Considerable solicitude has at different times been manifested for the 
discovery of the descendants of “the long lost ten tribes.” The Beni- 
Israel who reside in India have been particularly noticed by Sir W. 
Jones, Dr. Buchanan and others; and the discovery of Jewish manners 
and customs amongst the sepoys in the British army in Bengal, has led to 
further inquiries. 

A number of queries respecting the Beni-Israel were addressed to Mr. 
Sargon, and to assist him in his attempts at discovery, the following facts 
relating to them were stated. 

Some came to Cochin, who were sepoys belonging to the 8th regiment 
Bombay native Infantry. They attended on the Sabbath days, (Satur- 
days,) the white Jews’ synagogue at Cochin until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when they left it to prepare for parade, &c. They used only 
one prayer whilst there, Deut. vi. 4, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord” They caused their children to be circumcised b 
the Mohel, or circumciser of the White Jews, and not by the Black 
Jews, or by Mahometans. They sent their children to the Hebrew 
White Jews school whilst at Cochin. They are a courageous race of 
men, and of quite a distinct cast from those termed Black Jews, whom 
they look upon as inferior to them. They spoke the Hindoo language. 
They were said to be addicted to idolatry. A rabbi named Benjamin, 
passing through Poonah, found some of these people, who were sepoys. 
They sent to him to request he would slay their fowls, &c. under the 
idea of the sanctity of his character. The second battalion, first regi- 
ment Bombay Native Infantry, commanded by Capt. Staunton, at the 
affair of Corygaum, on the first January 1818, is said to have been 
chiefly composed of Beni-israel. Some people of a like description were 
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found in America. They used the same prayer as above. They held 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob to have been their progenitors, and pre- 
tended to be of the posterity of Reuben; they said they had been 
brought into the country by the particular and miraculous providence of 
God. 

There are said to be a number of Jews, supposed to be Beni-Israel, 
living out of the walls of the town of Bombay, who are a different race 
of people from the White Jews who live within its walls. They have 
a synagogue there, but had no Sepher Tora or Book of the Law, when 
the late Dr. Buchanan visited them in 1808, only a few loose leaves of 
prayers in manuscript. They dwell in a street by themselves, and do not 
mix with the natives. In their occupations they are chiefly cultivators 
of the soil, though they enter the military service. The names of the 
place where they reside, is called Barcally. They have a chief among 
them, who is a Subadar in the army. At Dewanghur, two days journey 
south of Bombay, a number of these people are stated to reside. 

The people above described must be carefully distinguished from the 
Afghans, whose history is as follows :—They say they have traditions that 
they are of Jewish origin and are the posterity of Melic Talut or King 
Saul, and are sons of Afghan, one of the grandsons of King Saul, but 
are not inclined to acknowledge their descent, though attested by ihe 
best Persian historians. ‘They assumed the title of Muluc, kings, which 
they now enjoy. They divided themselves into four classes. ist. Those 
whose fathers and mothers were Afghans: 2nd, fathers Afghans, mothers 
of different nations : 3d, mothers Afghans, fathers of different nations : 4th, 
children of women whose mothers were Afghans, and fathers and mo- 
thers of a different nation. They have the titles of Patan and Khan ; the 
former are divided into a variety of sects. The Afghans live in the 
mountain of Solomon, near Kandahar, and the circumjacent country ; 
they are called also Solimani. They profess Mahomedanism, though 
they believe themselves to be of Jewish origin. They bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Jews. Their families are said to be distinguished by 
the names of Jewish Tribes, but they studiously conceal their origin. 
They use the Pushtoo langage, which has a strong resemblance to the 
Chaldaic. A considerable district under their dominion is called Hazarch. 
or Hazaret, (2 Esdras xiii. 40—47.) Some are still said to exist in the 
mountains of Caboul, who never embraced the religion of the Koran, 
who are termed sea-posh, from their always wearing black, (Mr. Van- 
sittart and Sir W. Jones, and Faber’s Judah and Israel, Vol. I.) 

The Beni-Israel, are supposed to be in great numbers in the countries 
between Cochin and Bombay, the North of Persia, and among the hordes 
of Tartary, and in Cashmire. 

Such being the extent of our knowledge respecting the Beni-Israel, it 
is desirable to obtain more certain and correct information. 

In reply, Mr. Sargon gives the names of nearly fifty towns inhabited 
by the people, and speaks also of an interview which he had with some 
of them, who in appearance much resembled the Arabian Jews. 

Te remove their timidity, I first inquired (in Hindostany) of their 
welfare, to which they answered with courage and much thankfulness. 
My next inquiry was, whether they had any knowledge of the Hebrew 
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language, and at the same time I handed them my Hebrew Bible, at the 
sight of which they exclaimed, “ Hear, O Israel,” &c. Isajee took the 
Bible with joy, and read in it imperfectly, and without understanding it ; 
while Musajee with a deep sigh expressed, that he never had the good 
fortune to be acquainted with that Holy Book. The first step I took 
was ito show them, that their progenitors were once the beloved of 
the Lord, even his first born. I read and explained to them Exod. iv. 
22,“ And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, Israel is my 
son, even my-first born ;” and told them that it was the commission that 
God sent by Moses to Pharaoh concerning the Beni Yacob, or sons of 
Jacob. Yes, answered Isajee, Beni-Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28, we are that 
people. I said, how can that be? You call yourselves Gorah Jehudi, or 
White Jews, and you are not so fair as the White Jews at Cochin. Yes, 
said he, look at ee. the Arabian Jews, they are as fair as we are ; 
it is true other JeWS at Cochin are fairer than we are, because they gene- 
rally come from Europe. It is remarkable that these people call the 
Arabian Jews their brethren, but do not acknowledge the European 
Jews as brethren, because they are fairer than themselves. I asked 
them from whence they originally came. Musajee related to me as he 
heard it from his father, “that there was a country named Miser or 
Mizer, which place was subject to great pestilence; and the particular 
reason why they left it was, on account of a grievous storm of hail 
mingled with fire, which made great havoc and destruction among the in- 
habitants. In consequence of this, great numbers of the inhabitants 
prepared ships, and left the place with their families and properties, 
among whom were fourteen of the Beni-Israel, seven women and seven 
men. They sailed from their native place, and came to a Portuguese 
port, where they bought a piece of ground in a very curious manner. 
They were obliged to make a cord of rupees, and measured the ground 
in length and breadth with this cord of rupees, and give the same for the 
ground to the governor of the country, and afterwards they took posses- 
sion of it.” 

I am inclined to think that this Portuguese port which he mentioned, 
is Bombay. It appears by his testimony that they have been much perse- 
cuted from time to time. [ Religious Int. 


ie 


WHAT AFFLICTION TEACHETH. 


Sickness teaches noi only the uncertain tenure, but discovers the utter 
vanity and unsatisfactoriness of the dearest objects of human pursuit. 
Introduce into the chamber of the sick and dying man the whole pan- 
theon of idols, which he has vainly worshipped—fame, wealth, pleasure, 
beauty, power : what miserable comforters are they all! Bind the wreath 
of laurel round his brow, and see if it will assuage his aching temples. 
Spread before him the deeds and instruments which prove him the lord 
of innumerable possessions, and see if you can beguile him of a moment’s 
anguish ; see if he will not give you up those barren parchments for 
one drop of cool water, one draught of pure air! Go tell him, when a 
fever rages through his veins, that his table smokes with luxuries, and the 
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wine moveth itself aright, and giveth its colour in the cup, and see if this 
will calm his throbbing pulse. Tell him as he lies prostrate, helpless, and 
sinking with debility, that the song and dance are ready to begin, and 
that all abuut him is life, alacrity and joy. Nay more, place in his hand 
the sceptre of a mighty empire, and see if he will be eager to grasp it. 
The eye of Cesar could not gain its lustre by the recollection that its 
“bend could awe the world ;” nor his shaking limbs be quieted by remem- 
bering, that his rod had commanded obedience from millions of slaves. 
But if sickness put to the proof those worthless objects of our con- 
fidence, it ought also to direct us to that staff which cannot be broken. 
Till we learn to lean on an Almighty arm, and to support a mind vigor- 
ous with trust and warm with devotion, in the midst of a racked and 
decaying frame, the work of sickness is but half completed. To learn 
the emptiness of the world, is to learn but a lesson of misanthropy, if it 
do not generate and awaken that confidence whi gladly casts itself 
on God alone. When afiliction has had her perfect work we shall involun- 
tarily adopt this language of a pious sufferer, “ Be merciful unto me, O 
God, be merciful unto me, for my soul trusteth in thee; yea, in the 
shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, until these calamities be 
overpast. I will commit my soul unto thee, as unto a faithful Creator.” 


a BRI 


EARLY PIETY; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF DOROTHEA. 


In the pretty village of Linton, there lived a virtuous widow ; she was 
singularly affectionate towards her children, and most zealous in her en- 
deavours to train them up in the paths of virtue and religion. 

She had a danghter named Dorothea, about ten years old, of a lively; 
disposition, but much inclined to petulance. The mother not having it in 
her power to give up her time entirely to the education of her child, and 
fearing that she might acquire bad habits amongst her young companions, 
placed her under the care of an excellent school mistress, with whom 
she remained two years, making rapid progress in piety, and storing her 
young mind with many invaluable lessons, which were there impressed 
upon her, but more especially that of making our blessed Saviour the mo- 
del of her life. 

When Dorothea returned home, she became the comfort of her family. 
Patient, gentle and obedient, she never complained, talked little, but 
always to the purpose; contented and cheerful, not only in the fulfilment 
of her several duties, but likewise under those little trials which all are 
occasionally called upon to bear. Modest, humble, and simple, both in 
her dress and manners, she was respectful towards every one; careful 
not to speak evil of any, desirous to oblige, calm, and at peace with God. 
Such a course of conduct soon rendered Dorothea an object of esteem 
throughout the parish, till jealousy raised up persecutions against her. 
Some of her companions endeavoured to injure her reputation ; some 
ridiculed, and others treated her as a hypocrite; a vain pretender to 
superior piety. Dorothea bore all this in silence, patiently submitting 
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for the love of Jesus; and, moreover behaved with such uniform kind- 
ness, even towards those by whom she was thus ill-treated, that all were 
at length convinced of her innocence, and the uprightness and integrity 
of her heart; whilst the calumnies of her enemies turned only to their 
own confusion. 

The minister of the parish, being struck with the superiority of Doro- 
thea’s conduct to that of the other young persons whom he instructed, 
and beholding with admiration the wonderful effects which divine grace 
had wrought upen her soul, begged her to give him some account of her 
habitual conduct, and manner of living with her young companions. 
“ Sir,” replied Dorothea, “ what I do is, I fear, very little, compared 
with what I ought to do, but I have never forgotten the advice which my 
school-mistress gave me when I was not more than eleven years old. 
She often exhorted me to make Jesus Christ the pattern of all my 
actions—my guide and example in every kind of trial; and this I humbly 
strive to do. When I awake in the morning, and whilst I am rising I 
think of the holy child of Bethlehem, who offered himself a sacrifice to 
God the Father ; in humble imitation of him, I off>r myself a sacrifice 
to God, by consecrating the day and all my labours to his service. 
When I pray, I think of Jesus Christ praying to, and adoring his Father, 
and endeavour, as far as possible, to bring my heart into the same holy 
frame. When at work, I think how Jesus laboured for my salvation, and 
then so far from complaining, join my labours unto his, in humble love 
and resignation. When receiving the commands of my parents or supe- 
riors, I recollect how submissive and obedient Jesus was to the holy vir- 
gin and to Joseph, and immediately try to conform my spirit unto his 
bright example. If desired to perform any thing unpleasant, I imme- 
diately think how Christ submitted to the death of the cross for my sake ; 
which enables me cheerfully to fulfil my duty, however painful or difficult 
it be. If any one speaks ill of me, or abuses me, I make no reply, but 
suffer all in silence ; remembering with what patience Christ endured the 
most cruel torments, calumnies and accusations. 1 reflect moreover, 
on the innocence of Jesus; he did not deserve the evil he endured : 
whereas I, a poor sinner, deserve far greater evils than those which I am 
called upon to bear. When taking my daily meals, I think of the tempe- 
rance and frugality of Jesus, seeking and commanding that all things 
should be done tothe glory of God. IfIam obliged to eat any thing 
disagreeable, I remember the gall which was given to our blessed Saviour 
on the cross, and for his sake make a cheerful sacrifice of my inclination. 
If I have not sufficient food to satisfy my hunger, still I am content, when 
[ recollect that Jesus fasted forty days and forty nights, that he suffered 
hunger and thirst for our sakes, to expiate the sins and intemperance 
of men. When I take any recreation, I represent to myself Jesus 
Christ ; meek, affable, and holy in all conversation with his Apostles. 
When I hear any evil speaking, or am witness to the commission of any 
sin, pray that God will pardon the offender: recellecting how the 
heart of Christ was pierced with grief, when he saw his heavenly Father 
thus profaned. When I think on the numberless sins that are committed 
in the world, and the grievous manner in which God’s commands are but 
too often broken, I sigh, and long to obtain that holy temper which we 
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may conceive our Saviour to have felt, when he said,‘ O holy Father, 
the world knows thee not!? When I attendgon public worship, I join 
with all my "rt and soul in the holy sentiments of Jesus, who sacrificed 
himself for theory of the Lord, and in order to expiate the sins of men, 
and purchase their salvation. When I sing, or hear others sing the praises 
of my God, then it is that I rejoice in the Lord, and glory in the God 
of my salvation: then it is, I fancy myself listening to that glorious can- 
ticle, that sacred hymn which Jesus sung with his disciples after the'insti- 
tution of the holy sacrament. When I lie down to sleep, then I meditate 
on Jesus, who only took repose that he might consecrate himself with 
new vigor to the glory of his Father: or I meditate on the difference 
between my bed and the cross of Christ, on which, nevertheless, he lay 
down like a lamb, offering his life and soul to God: after which, I 
go to sleep, repeating in my heart the words of the dying Jesus ; Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The clergyman, astonished at finding so much wisdom in a poor young 
villager, exclaimed, “O Dorothea! how happy are you; what comfort, 
what happiness you must enjoy !” 

“ Tt is true,” replied she, “ indeed, that I have great comfort in serving 
God, but I must confess that I have also my share of trouble, and many 
conflicts to undergo. It is often very difficult to bear the ridicule of 
those who mock at me, and still more so to subdue my own passions, 
which naturally are very strong. Although God gives me strength, he 
still suffers me to meet with frequent and grievous temptations.” 

“ How, then, do you manage,” said the clergyman, “to overcome 
these temptations?” 

Dorothea ingenously replied, “‘ O sir! when my soul is sorrowful and 
my spirit is disquieted within me, then I think of my Saviour, weary, 
comfortless, and dying on the cross, and with him I say in my heart 
these words which he himself so often uttered in the garden of Olives: 
Father! thy will be done. As to my temptations, when I find within 
a tendency to any sin, or an inclination to follow the bad example of my 
young companions, and to partake of their giddy amusements, I fancy 
to myself, that I hear Jesus saying to me, What, my child, wilt thou also 
forsake me, and give thyself a prey to this vain world and all its sinful 
pleasures? Wilt thou too, Dorothea, withdraw thine heart from me ? 
Are there not too many who transgress my laws? Wilt thow also 
become one of them? Wilt thou neglect to serve me? Then I reply, No, 
my God, I will never forsake thee; until death will I be faithful. Lord, 
unto whom shall I go, if I abandon thee? for thou alone hast the words 
of eternal life. This thought svon fills me with new strength and cou- 
rage. What, indeed, can be more noble, than the endeavour to follow 
the example of the Lord? what more delightful, than the attempt to 
imitate the Lord our Saviour ? what greater happiness, than the service 
of so good a master ?” 

«¢ Go, Dorothea,” said the minister, “continue to profit by the grace 
and favour with which you are blessed of the Lord. O, how happy is the 
soul which thus seeks to imitate the Lord our Saviour !” 

The history of Dorothea remarkably evinces the beneficial effects of 
pious and careful instruction. It was “an excellent schoolmistress,” 
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who instrumentally made the first serious impression en her mind. 
And this she did, by not merely teaching her young scholar to read 
the Scriptures, but by aiding her to understand them ; and especially, 
by urging on her attention the example of Him who is the great object 
apd end of them. [ Christian Guardian. 


For— 


Entelligence. 


POLYNESIA.—SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


A letter from Mr. Bishop, dated Atooi, Jan. 7, 1824, remarks, that, 
never, since his arrival, had his hopes been so raised in respect to the 
mission, as at that time. He had been on the island about eight months, 
and had begun topreach, though in broken language, to large and _ inter- 
ested congregations. Pressing requests were sent by people in different 
parts of the Island, that missionary stations might be established among 
them. Yet, much as such invitations commended themselves to the 
feelings of missionaries, they were compelled to decline a compliance. 

A letter from Mr. Bingham speaks of a little book of hymns, which 
is preparing in the language of the natives, to contain about 60 pages. 
Twelve pages were already orinted, in an edition of 2,000 copies ; 
and the work was progressing as fast as circumstances would permit. 
The Islanders were almost impatient for its publication entire. Of the 
spelling-book, 2,500 copies had already been distributed, and another 
edition was required without delay. During the three days previous 
to the date of the letter, no less than seventy persons had made applica- 
tion for copies, who were generally supplied in the proportion of about 
three books to five persons. Some of the chiefs and others begin to 
understand Arithmetic. The effects of missionary efforts on the morals 
of the people is already strikingly manifest. Various species of immorality 
have received a decided check. Messrs. Ellis and Bingham hoped 
shortly to commence a translation of the Bible into the language of the 
islanders. 

A letter from Mr. Whitney, dated at Atooi, gives an encouraging 
view of the mission ;—states that a house of worship has been provided 
by the chiefs of the island, at their own expense, in which he had 
preached for the last eight months ;—that two flourishing schools are 
in operation, under the care of the mission, containing unitedly* 120 
scholars ;—that orders have been given to the inhabitants of this and the 
neighbouring island of Oneehow, strictly to observe the Sabbath ;—that 
infanticide is made punishable with death ;—and that the general pros- 
pects of the mission are constantly brightening.—Boston Telegraph. 
74 
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MISSIONS. 


It is as strange as it is.true that there are many, even in_ this enlight- 
ened age, who cannot, or will not, acknowledge the advantages resulting 
from missionary exertions. One circumstance from which their infer- 
ential conclusions are drawn, is that of the opposition sometimes shoWn 
by the heathen toward the reception of the missionaries. This they 
tell us is indubitable proof of their entire futility ; and in a late paper, 
we observe, quoted with apparent triumph, the speeches of some Indian 
Chiefs, made on the occasion of an overture of this nature, as evidence 
in point. Supposing, for a moment, that the merits of this question rested 
on the acquiescence of the heathen in the establishment of stations of this 
kind among them, or, their refusal to permit such ;—we have testimony 
in their favour, more than sufficient to counterbalance that which is addu- 
ced against them. This can easily be corroborated by a reference to de- 
tails of authentic missionary intelligence, which are daily received : 
and this without going beyond the shores of our own country. At every 
station where the natives have had an opportunity of testing its value, 
expressions of welcome are cordially given, and the right hand of fel- 
lowship has been extended. 

These feelings of apprebation are the more gratifying as emanating 
from the lordly sons of the forest ; men untutored in the crafty wiles 
which too often disgrace the motives and actions of their more civilized 
neighbours, and who are generally, as unreserved in their attachments, 
and sincere in their professions of friendship, as they are implacable in 
avowed hostility. Very seldom is opposition exhibited, and in most 
cases it arises from an ignorance of their nature and benefits, or when 
they interfered with some immediate advantages of a headstrong ruler. 

But the subject in question does not depend on this ground alone. 
If it did, by a parity of reasoning, the propriety of the endeavors made 
by our Saviour’s primitive followers, to promulgate the gospel among 
all nations, ought to have been determined by their approbation of them. 
Nevertheless, Paul and the rest of his brethren, regardless of this point, 
prosecuted the purpose with which they were delegated, with the utmost 
ardour ; frequently jeopardizing their lives ; and many of them ultimately 
fell victims toa zeal, which none of the faithful have ever thought was im- 
proper, or derogatory to their profession. And yet for reasons which 
were then considered of no weight, we are now to withhold our attention 
and assistance from those who are“ perishing for lack of knowledge.” 
Arewe to suppose, that in order to redeem the promises, and that the 
Redeemer may have “ the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possession,” that Gop will in some instanta- 
neous and miraculous manner, convert all men to a knowledge of his ways, 
without the agency and co-operation of His Church,—the only depository 
of those Revelations which contain the true knowledge of himself! It 
cannot be. Yet there are some, who, though they do not declaratively 
hold this opinion, have really no other alternative by which to evade an 
acknowledgment of the propriety of the missionary exertions of the 

age in which we live. We dare not, nor do we wish to say, that the 
hearts of all such are alienated from a love of God and his cause ; but, 
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we do not hesitate to give our opinion, that their understandings are 
improperly biassed, and that they are unacquainted with the duties which 
pertain to the Christian character.—Harrisburg Visiter. 


UNITED STATES.—LA FAYETTE. 


We are among those who delight to honour all, who in the try- 
ing tines of that struggle which eventuated so happily in the esta- 
blishment of our independence, made great personal sacrifices for 
the accomplishment of so great an object—and among those there 
is no one, to whom we turn with more heartfelt respect, than the 
illustrious individual who is now enjoying the luxury of a nation’s 
gratitude. There is one thing, however, which amidst all these de- 
monstrations of joy we regret; and which is an evil of a very 
serious magnitude. We mean the gross violation of the Lord’s 
day, which some perhaps suppose the peculiarity of the occasion 
may justify. This opinion however, no one who regards the in- 
terests of morality, let alone the paramount demands of religion, 
will venture to entertain. It surely cannot be a circumstance gra- 
tifying to any friend of this country, much less to one who made 
so many sacrifices on her behalf, to know that in order to pay Aim 
a debt of gratitude, our people trample on. the Laws of God, and. 
in the case alluded to, also on the laws of the land. We honour 
the people of our country for the feeling of gratitude evinced by 
them on this interesting occasion, and we approve for the most 
part of the methods which are taken to give that feeling expres- 
sion, but we are jealous for the honour of our God, and would not 
that his laws should be disregarded. The following remarks speak 
our sentiments on this subject, and are taken from the Richmond 
Family Visiter. [ Phil. Recorder, 

‘¢ We regret to see the people of the United States profane the 
Sabbath in their manifestations of gratitude and respect to their 
illustrious Guest. ‘Those who have read the accounts of his re- 
ception in the several towns he has viisted, will recollect the 
instances to which we allude. Whatever may be our obligations 
to the general for his long, disinterested, and hazardous services 
in the establishment of our independence, there is still another 
BeneFacTor to whom we are under paramount obligations, 
and whose command to remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy, 
cannot be innocently disobeyed on any emergency.” 

The children of Catskill have contributed $150 to make La 
Fayette a director for life of the American Bible Society, This 
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is one of the happiest methods which has yet been adopted, of 
testifying respect for the General’s character. We hope that the 
example will be extensively imitated, and that before our illustri- 
ous guest leaves this country, he will be made a member of all the 
American benevolent institutions, in which he can be supposed 
to feel an interest. The donation referred to was announced in 
the following letter from a gentleman in Catskill to John Nitchie, 
Esq. of this city, agent of the American Bible Society. The 
address, which accompanies the letter, was to have been deli- 
vered to the General by one of the children, but his stay in the 
village was so short, that there was no opportunity. 


Catskill, Sept. 18, 1824. 
You will be so good as to accept $150 for the purpose of con- 
stituting General La Fayette a life director of the American Bible 
Society, and to present his Excellency, early after his arrival in 
the city, with a certificate of the manner in which this object has 
been effected, as stated below. ‘ 


The children of the village of Catskill to General La Fayette : 

While the most distinguished civil honours of our country have 
justly been paid to the friend of Washington, and the champion 
of Liberty, we ardently pray that our moral and religious privi- 
leges may be continued, promoted and appreciated; and as we 
are aware that the enlightening, civilizing, and ameliorating influ- 
ences of the Bible, are the strongest and most efficient means of 
maintaining the glorious advantages we enjoy : We, the children 
of the village of Catskill, solicit General La Fayette to permit 
us to constitute him a life director of the Americam Bible Society, 
presuming that you, sir, will duly appreciate the motives which 
have induced us to adopt this expression of our gratitude, for ser- 
vices too essential to American freedom ever to be forgotten. 


[V. Y. Obs. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


This venerable body recently held it annual meeting and trans- 
acted much important business, We can only lay before our 
readers the “‘ report on the state of religion,” within the bounds of 
the Association which was read at the meeting and adopted. 

A review of the past year furnishes much that may admonish, 
humble, and animate the ministers of Christ. The removal, by 
death, of some whom we loved as fellow labourers, reminds us of 
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the declaration of our divine Master, 1 must work the works of him 
that sent me while itis day; the night cometh in which no man can 
work, 

While we have many things to admonish, there are nota few 
which ought tohumble us. Truth requires us to state, that intem- 
perance, Sabbath breaking, profane swearing and ruinous amuse- 
ments, are very prevalent. Nor can we look without pity and 
alarm upon that numerous class of persons, who, though decent in 
external deportment, are, as we have reason to believe, destitute 
of the power of godliness. We may also see much to alarm our 
fears with respect to the rising generation, in many customs which 
are prevalent on days devoted to festivity and carnal mirth ; and 
in the settled opposition which is made to vital religion. 

But whatever cause we may have for mourning and humiliation, 
we have none for despair. The Lord is gracious, his promise is 
sute, and his truth endureth for ever. The testimony of his word 
on which his people rely, is so clearly confirmed by his Provi- 
dence, that not a reasonable doubt can be indulged that the cause 
of evangelical religion is advancing, and that eventually the whole 
earth shall be filled with the glory of God. The following facts 
are worthy of special recognition, as causes of thanksgiving and 
praise to the great head of the church. 

General peace and harmony prevail in our churches; the faith 
once delivered to the saints is maintained, and gospel discipline is 
administered. ‘The institutions of the gospel, though too much 
neglected, are by the greater part respectably supported and at- 
tended. : 

The existence of Sabbath schools, the education of pious young 
men for the ministry; the successful operations of the Domestic 
Missionary Society ; the blessing of God on the Cornwall school, 
and upon our seminary of learning, should be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. ‘These, it will be readily seen, have a most encouraging 
aspect upon the interests of pure and undefiled religion. 

Our churches have also been blessed with nuierous revivals, 
and the salutary fruits of former revivals are still apparent. The 
following places have shared the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, viz. Burlington, Canaan, Cornwall, Columbia, Torringford, 
Hew-Hartford, Mansfield, Lebanon, Hampton, Chaplin, Harwin- 
ton, Haddam, East Haddam, Colchester, Lyme, Hartland, Dan- 
bury, Montville and Hebron. In some of these, the revival has 
been unusually extensive, and in all of them of, a very happy cha- 
racter. 

And in this connexion let us not fail to bless the God of mercy, 
that his grace has been wonderfully displayed in our State Prison. 
Whatever may be our fears as to the genuineness of this work, in 
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relation to some of those who have experienced a hope of recon- 
ciliation, there is no good reason to doubt that a number have 
really passed from death unto life. 

The friends of Zion have much reason to rejoice in view of 
what God is doing through the instrumentality of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. The brethren in that con- 
nexion, occupying a most important and a very extensive field in 
our country, are exerting a powerful and salutary influence upon 
the morals and religion of the United States. 

In Vermont, the operations of divine grace, though less exten- 
sive than in some former years, are sufficient to assure us that the 
faithful preaching of the gospel, and the united prayers of the 
saints shall never be in vain. 

From New Hampshire and from Massachusetts, we have re- 
ceived much intelligence that is encouraging. ‘The special influ- 
ences of the Spirit have visited many towns, and the city of Bos- 
ton has largely shared the blessing. The Colleges at Hanover 
and Williamstown, and the Collegiate Institution at Amherst are 
in a flourishing condition, each of them containing a considerable 
number of pious. students designed for the ministry. 

The report made by the delegate from Rhode-Island, induces 
the belief that the cause of truth is advancing in that state. In its 
moral aspect there is both light and shade, but we indulge the 
hope that, through the influence of their Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety, and the prayers of the people of God, the dark places will 
become “ light in the Lord.” 

We have, therefore, much cause for thanksgiving and praise to 
God, that many ready to perish still hear the word of life, and that 
divine truth is efficacious in the salvation of sinners. And here it 
may not be improper to suggest, that the time has come, when the 
ministers in our connexion, and the churches under our care, 
should draw more closely the bonds of Christian affection, and 
unite more earnestly in defending the great doctrines of Christiani- 
iy. We all ought to feel that we have a common cause and com- 
monenemy. It implies no want of charity to say, that the spirit 
of the world, which is ever hostile to the religion of Jesus, may be, 
even now, in some disguised form, exerting an influence in oppo- 
sition to sound doctrine, and laying a foundation for the corrup- 
tion of our youth, and for disunion in our churches. The open 
attacks of infidels we have little reason to fear ; our greatest dan- 
ger lies in the insidious and disguised efforts of our common 
foe. 

When we cast our eyes over a map of the world, and notice 
the reign of spiritual death, in those sections of the globe, where 
once the people of God sang his praise, and the ambassadors of 
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Jesus proclaimed his unsearchable riches ; and when we conside: 
the causes which have led to this disastrous change, can we fail to 
take alarm—or can we, without aggravated guilt, neglect to heed 
what the Spirit, through their examples, speaks to the churches ? 
Shall we through the influence of an undefied charity, or from 
the hope of conciliating the world that lieth in wickedness, sup- 
press or attempt to modify those humbling truths which have 
ever been the power of God unto salvation? No, brethren, let us 
not forget that the truth as it is in Jesus, is still mighty through 
God—let us never indulge the ‘hope that this truth will be cordi- 
ally*received by men, till they have felt its power in subduing 
their depravity. The word of God-and the experience of many 
centuries teach us, that this truth is the instrument, by which the 
_ Divine Spirit translates the sinner from the kingdom of dark- 
ness into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. Let us then be vigilant 
and strengthen the things that remain; ever mindful of our high 
vocation ; ever feeling compassion for a lost world, and keéping 
our eyes stedfastly fixed upon the glory which is hereafter to be 
revealed. Humbled for our imperfection, and thankful for the grace 
which “ has brought life and immortality to light,” let it ever be the 
language of our hearts—IJf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning, if Ido not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 


Oe 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


ADDRESS OF THE MANAGERS. 


The Board of Managers appointed by the Baptist General Con- 
vention, for the purpose of carrying on the great designs for 
which that body was organized, have once more had the pleasure 
of holding their annual session. Again the satisfaction recurs of 
addressing their brethren and friends throughout the Union. It 
they have but little to communicate, that is calculated to excite 
the public joy: they have much before them thas may impart 
encouragement to their hopes, zeal to their efforts, and ardour to 
their gratitude. 

The first attempts of the Convention, in the providence of God, 
were directed to the Burman empire. At some periods since the 
establishing of a mission there, the horizon a darkened. 
The heavens seemed covered with clouds, and the earth to re- 
fuse her increase ; but, at the present time, in the opinion of the 
Board, the prospect was never so fair, so full of promise. By 
the labours of brother Judson, the whole of the New Testament 
has been translated, and various selections have been made from 
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the Old. These works are ready for the press. It has created 
much regret, that the printing department a been embarrassed ; 
the fount of Burman types procured having been found too im- 
perfect. It is hoped this inconvenience will be only a temporary 
one. 

The real character and designs of the missionaries have be- 
come fully known in the country. The Emperor himself is ac- 
quainted with them, and has discovered an inclination to promote, 
rather than impede, the work of the Lord. He has treated Dr. 
Judson and Dr. Price with a measure of respect, that has exceed- 
ed their highest expectations. He has permitted the latter to 
build, on a convenient spot, a habitation for himself and family ; 
and has facilitated its erection by a gratuitous supply of brick. 

The last intelligence from Rangoon states that Mrs. Judson had 
arrived, and that they were about going up to Ava, to effect there 
the establishment of a missionary station. Brother Wade and 
wife, and brother. Hough, will probably continue among the con- 
verts at Rangoon, The board are aware that a capricious turn 
of thought may divert from the Missionaries the patronage which 
the absolute sovereign of the country appears disposed to extend ; 
they must, notwithstanding, rejoice that the hearts of emperors 
are in the hand of the Lord, and cannot forbear exclaiming, 
** What hath God wrought!” 

Mrs. Colman, whose services have ever been wholly satisfac- 
tory to the Board, has removed to Calcutta, where she is occupi- 
ed in an extensive and useful sphere of teaching. 

With regard to the three stations among the Indians of our 
country ; the Carey-station, in the Michigan territory ; the Val- 
ley towns station, in Tennessee; and the Withington station, in 
Alabama; the prospects are still encouraging, 

The Board has had an opportunity of conversing with brother 
M‘Coy ; and are satisfied and pleased with the statements he has 
given, and with the letters he has exhibited, written by very re- 
spectable persons in the vicinity, relative to the prudence with 
which the mission is managed, and the prospects of extensive 
good being accomplished. As the necessities of the station were 
pressing, and the funds of the Board unusually low, it was re- 
commended that brother M‘Coy visit some of the principal eities 
on the sea-board, and procure donations and collections. ‘This 
he has done, ag@ has met-with success transcending anticipation. 

The number of missionaries at the Valley ‘Towns has been 
considerably diminished. The persons remaining at this staticn, 
are brethren Jones and Dawson. Brother Roberts was present 
at the annual meeting of the Board, on his way to the North. He 
produced specimens of the band-writing and needle-work of the 
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{Indian youth, that were truly gratifying. Five, three of them 
natives, during the past year have been baptized, on a profession 
of their faith in Christ Jesus. Brother Roberts is now engaged 
as an agent of the Board, and it is hoped will yet be greatly use- 
ful in the cause of missions. 

Brother Compere, at the Withington station, is zealously occu- 
pied in his work. He is greatly assisted and encouraged by the 
worthy brethren of the United Associations in Georgia. 11 is pro- 
per to state, that the National Government is disposed to assist 
the Indian stations by pecuniary donations; bearing a generous 
proportion to the exigencies which exist, and to the efforts of 
those who are intent on the reform and salvation of the roving 
tribes. 

The demands which have been made on the treasury of the 
Convention, for the support of the foreign, aad especially for the 
Indian Missions, have been so heavy, so repeated, and so un- 
avoidable, that the treasury, as will be seen, from the subsequent 
account, is exhausted. Without an increase of means, the Board 
will be unable to fulfil the services and expectations of a generous 
community. These means, however, they trust, will soon be 
supplied. 

Of the state of the Columbian College, an Institution, which, it 
is believed, has been formed not only beneath the shadow of the 
wings of the General Convention, but also under the fostering care 
of the Almighty, ample information may be obtained from the 
exhibition of the Trustees, which will be found in the subsequent 
pages of the present report. If older and larger seats of learning 
and piety, in imitation of Moses, lead up the hymn of triumph, 
this College would ask permission to share the joy, and ery out, 
like the sister of Aaron, “ Sing ye unto the Lord.” ‘Two of the 
Professors have returned from Europe, and have entered on their 
respective duties; a third is expected by the ships of the next 
autumn. 

The arrangements that are in operation, in reference to the con- 
cerns of this Institution, are of such a character as to create an 
expectation in the Board, that, at a period not distant, the agent 
of the Convention, Mr. Rice, will be able to resume his active 
and unwearied services, on the behalf of the missionary interest. 
Other agents, however, are greatly needed ; and surely, there are 
to be found, in the United States, brethren, possessing the same 
spirit, who will present their bodies and spirits a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God: men who will feel the force of the 
argument of an apostle, when he describes the service as rea- 
sonable, in itself, and as the natural result of a thankful conside- 
ration of “ the mercies of God.” The Board can have no hesi- 
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tation in stating, that the want of numerous, active, self-denying, 
persevering agents, for promoting the important objects of the 
Convention, has been one of their most serious and painful im- 
pediments. 

Missionary zeal is not a semi-diurnal flow, but perhaps it is 
almost as periodical as the tides. A few years ago, the channel 
of benevolent effort for the spread of the gospel, was filled. The 
current has subsided; but subsided only to return with renewed 
abundance and strength, and present a place of broad rivers and 
streams. The ministering brethren in the churches of the Bap- 
tist denomination, have it in their power to effect much in this 
holy service. To each of these servants of the Lord, the Board 
can scarcely forbear saying, and they do, with respect, with ten- 
derness, and with importunity, say, Arise, for the work belongeth 
unto thee. Several other denominations of Christians are pro- 
ceeding in their course as the sun in his strength. Their ardour 
deserves imitation. 

The Board are happy to state, that their counsels and exertions 
through the year past, have been harmonious. They are still 
willing to serve in the cause of the Redeemer to the utmost of 
their capacity ; and, while they ask their brethren to come up to 
the help of the Lord, with them they stand waiting, with all the 
confidence of hope and joy, for the day when the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 


oe 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 

A Meeting of Ladies and Gentlemen was held in London on 
the 7th June at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, for 
the purpose of extending the number and influence of these 
Schools, which were originally formed some years ago. The hall 
was nearly filled with company, the Ladies forming by far the 
major part of the audience, and of whom a considerable portion 
were of the Society of Friends. At twenty minutes after one, 
the Marquess of Lansdown entered the room and took the chair. 
Among the Gentlemen present, were Lord Calthorpe, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. J. Smith, M. P., Mr. Leslie Foster, M. P., Mr. Leake, M. 
P., Mr. Owen of Lanark, Mr. Joseph Wilson, Mr. Money, Mr. 
Wm. Allen, Mr. Hoare, the Rev. Mr. Irvine, &c. 

The Marquess of Lanspown, in opening the meeting, said, 
that he could not do better than to state the object and circum- 
stances which had given rise to these Schools. A few years ago, 
it had been suggested to establish in Westminster an Infant 
School, and this had been followed by similar establishments in 
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various parts of the country; they had all been successfnl, in so 
eminent a degree, that the attention of the public might be fairly 
invited to them. When the plan had first been suggested he had 
been induced to attend to it, though he took small credit to him- 
self for so doing, because it was only at the instigation of others, 
and because, though he had felt that it was an experiment fit to be 
made, yet he had not felt very sanguine as to its results, though, 
at the same time, he was fully aware that it opened a wider field 
of possible benefit to the lower classes of society, and that the 
friends of it were consequently fully justified in their support of 
it. The Schools, however, had so completely succeeded not only 
in the negative plan that it had in view, of keeping the children 
out of vice and mischief, but even to the engrafting on their 
minds (at that early age) those principles of virtue which capa- 
citated them for receiving a further stage of instruction at more 
advanced schools, and finally, as they approached manhood, to be 
ripened into the noblest sentiments of probity and integrity. It 
had been urged at that period, and as he then thought, with great 
propriety, the objection that with regard to young children the 
most beneficial education they could receive was a domestic one 
under the superintendance of kind and prudent parents ; but upon 
maturely weighing this objection, it appeared to him that the 
x pending on the benefits of this Institution, was be- 
tween-some sort of education and no education at all; for 
it was eyident to every body, that in this great town it was im- 
possible for poor parents to give that attention to their children 
in early years, which was the very period when they mast espe- 
cially required attention, and therefore far from doing harm by 
withdrawing these children from the superintendance of their pa- 
rents, they were rather withdrawn from the streets of this crowded 
metropolis, where they were exposed to every vice, and which, by 
gradually maturing as they grew up, would finally lead them to 
the perpetration of the most atrocious and injurious crimes. 
It was to meet this species of depravity that this Institution 
had been established, and its utility could hardly be doubted 
by such as were aware of the vices into which children scarcely 
six years old had been led by their more practiced enticers, when 
children of that early age were found engaged in criminal conspi- 
racies, in which as they were y sensed ihe most innocent, they 
were the most useful. This Society acting upon the important 
truth, that where the seeds of vice might be sown, here also 
might the seeds of good, that where evil had taken root there might 
be planted virtue, had the satisfaction already of seeing hundreds 
giving, as it were, security for their future good conduct, by the 
happiness and content which they at present exhibited, and giv- 
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ing to the world a fair picture of a well governed and promising 
Society. This was the picture that he wished to present 
to the Meeting, and which would be presented to them by 
the other gentlemen that would address them, who would explain 
to them the mode in which this most successful plan for the 
amelioration of the juvenile poor was conducted. 

Mr. Brovenam. There is one other objection which I will 
here take upon me to mention—it has been urged by some that 
we are aiming at carrying education too far, that we are drawing 
it out to an extravagant length, and that, not satisfied with dis- 
pensing education to children who have attained what in former 
times was thought a proper age, we are now anxious to educate 
mere infants incapable of receiving benefit from such instruction ; 
I wish I could say that we had been so far successful as to ac- 
complish this intention with all our exertions, and it would be a 
very easy task then to meet this objection, which may be answer- 
ed in two ways. In the first place, it should be observed that 
this objection comes from those very persons who object to edu- 
eation being given to children when they arrive at a more ad- 
vanced period, on the ground that their parents then begin to find 
them useful in labour, and consequently cannot spare so much of 
their time as might be requisite: surely there can be no stronger 
argument than this very plea of their own to prove that the edu- 
eation of the children should commence at that time when 
their labour can be of no value to their parents; but the 
other answer, in my opinion, is still more decisive: it is found 
even at the early age of seven or eight, that children are not void 
of those propensities, or | might even say of those habits, which 
are the forerunners of vice, and | can give no better illustration 
of this than the fact of a child only eight years old, being con- 
victed of a capital offence at our tribunals of justice; when 
therefore, I find at this early period of life, these habits of 
vice are formed, it seems to me that we ought to begin still ear- 
lier to store their minds with such tastes, and to instruct them in 
such a manner, as to exclude the admission of those practices that 
lead to such early crime and depravity. My noble friend 
has most justly stated, that it is not with the experience of 
yesterday that we come armed to the contest: it is not a specu- 
lation that we are bringing forward to your notice, but an expe- 
riment. It is now six years since an establishment first com- 
menced in Brewer-street, Westminster, where success has always 
been attendant on our exertions. Since that time Mr. J. Wilson 
has established a school on the same plan in Spithalfields; and his 
brother has been equally well employed by forming one at Wal- 
thamstow, which, if it be possible, is conducted on a plan more 
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approaching perfection than its coadjutors. At Brewer-street, 
the number of children educated is 170; at Spitalfields, 220; at 
Walthamstow, 180; and at a similar school that has been estab- 
lished 170: thus surely is the system marching on, and I have 
no doubt, in my own mind, of its ultimate success. In Meadow- 
street, in Bristol, a school is likewise established, which educates 
150, and out of that seven more had arisen in the West of En- 
gland. ‘There were three in Bristol, one at Wellington, one at 
Bath, and one was forming at Birmingham. These instances, I 
trust, will serve to show that, though at first it was nothing but an 
obscure establishment, where its success was scrutinized before it 
was published, its owa merits have caused it to spread and become 
known, as recommended by experience ; and it is with these 
feelings that we call with more confidence for the public support. 

Mr. Witserrorce said, that both the gentlemen that preceded 
him had so ably stated that the political welfare depends on the 
moral welfare, and the moral on the religious, that it was super- 
fluous for him to observe that they could not begin too soon to 
impress religious principles on the minds of the young: it was an 
affecting consideration, that while great statesmen had been busied 
in their closets on some fine scheme of speculation, they had ne- 
glected those salutary principles which the Almighty had given to 
mankind ; it was remarkable how eagerly the young mind receiv- 
ed the little stories in the bible, and how well they were fitted to 
work on their dispositions; and when he considered the mise- 
rable state of the poor, he could not but feel that they were, in 
some degree, the authors of it, in having neglected to afford them 
the means of education. 

Mr. Smitu, M. P., said, the character of all mankind was 
formed very early, much earlier than might be supposed: 
at the age of two or three, dispositions were found in children of 
a description the most exceptionable. In these schools the prin- 
ciples of mutual kindness and assistance were carried as far as 
could well be conceived, and it was most delightful to regard the 
conduct of the children to each other. Instead of opposi- 
tion, they display mutual good will, inculcated to the greatest 
degree, so as to destroy in the minds of the children that 
‘selfishness which was the bane of our nature. Such effects 
appeared almost to realise the golden age, for the children ap- 
peared always happy, and never so happy as when attending the 
schools. The whole principle upon which this was con- 
ducted was not fear, but love, from which principle alone 
good could come. When the child was intimidated, its mind 
was cramped, and it was necessary to give it confidence, be- 
fore its faculties could be called into action. There was con- 
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sequently a great difficulty in selecting proper persons to super- 
intend at these Schools, and therefore the Central School was 
proposed for training the instructors into a right course, and 
teaching them the great secret of mingling patience with firmness, 
the only way of carrying those points which had gained the ad- 
miration of every person who had visited the Schools. 

Sir James Macxintosu. They had heard in general terms 
that the experiment had been made to extend the bounds of edu- 
cation to an age which, however young, was nevertheless capable 
of receiving the most indelible impressions. ‘The experiment 
had been made upon upwards of a thousand children, and at dif- 
ferent places, to determine whether a child might be rescued 
from the fangs of guilt, and whether at so early a period the 
field of virtue might be laid open to them, that they might sport 
in its paths. They had heard likewise of the success that had 
attended these endeavours, and now they had justly the right to 
claim the assistance of all; for what could have a better claim 
than such an Institution as this? He would not argue upon the 
separation from parents: if it was true, and founded in justice, 
he would be the last person in the world to oppose it, for he con- 
sidered families as schools appointed by Providence to implant 
virtue in the hearts of the young, and to inculcate affection and 
every kind feeling: it would not therefore only be useless, but 
wicked, to detach the children from that seminary which had been 
provided by nature ; but, in the present case, the alternative was— 
not between domestic instruction and school instruction, but be- 
tween corruption in the streets and education in the Schools. 
The question was not with respect to kind and watchful parents, 
but whether they should frequent those haunts that would lead 
them to the gallows, or whether, through the means of these 
Schools, they should become useful members of society ? 
His duty being to propose a resolution, including a subscrip- 
tion, he would begin by addressing that softer sex, whose 
fair persons were the depository of all the gentler affections, and 
who were the kind and delightful solacers of the human race, and 
requesting them to promote by their best interests the cause of 
these little infants, on whom so much of the happiness of society 
in a great measure rested, as they formed the rising generation. 
To the gentlemen present he would recommend this charity, as 
one less attended with perplexity in its operations or doubt as to 
its utility, than many which, though established with the best pos- 
sible motives, frequently failed in effecting the good proposed ; 
but in this the most acute opponent could not discover any mis- 
chief that would arise from its success, and the only objection that 
might be stated, that it did not do so much good as it was sup- 
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posed it would, would sink into nothing before the good that it 
did accomplish ; and where could be found a fitter object for be- 
nevolence? Money given to the poor inight in some instances do 
harm, but when they were called upon to contribute to the kind 
temper and good principles of the rising members of society he 
thought none could withstand the plea. 

Dr. Lusuineron said, he always thought that that man was 
the greatest benefactor to his country who did most for the sup- 
pression of crime; this, he was sorry to say, our Legislature ne- 
glected in a great degree, while they readily employed themselves 
in providing for its punishment. ‘Those acquainted with our pri- 
sons must know that those found to have sunk deepest into vice 
and crime were persons who had never received any education, 
moral or religious In the Refuge for the Destitute an exact 
account was kept, and it was found that of the great mass of culprits 
sent there by the magistrates on account of their youth, two-thirds 
were the children of parents who had no opportunity of educating 
them. By this Institution they would promote virtue and prevent 
vice. It is not necessary now to adduce instances of the folly of 
hoping to repress crime by severity; look ‘at our criminal code, 
that sanguinary record of the inflictions of man upon his fellow 
creature: that system has now proved ineffectual, and thank God, 
we are now entering upon a different course—a system of kind- 
ness and benevolence, which would smooth the poor man’s path 
in this life, and teach him to hope for happiness in the next. 

The Meeting was also addressed by the Marquess of Down- 
shire, Lord Calthorpe, Dr. Thorpe, Rev. E. Irvine, and Mr. Wm. 
Allen; a liberal subscription was immediately opened to which 
we wish much success. We understand it amounts to £1200 at 
present. We trust that Infant Schools will become universal, and 


we are convinced that education commenced in them, and con- . 


tinued in Sunday Schools, would be a national blessing if enjoyed 
by all the children of our country. 


a 


Brainerd’s testimony to the genius of the American Aborigines. 


The children learn with surprising readiness; so that their mas- 
ter tells me, he never had an English School which learned, in ge- 
neral, comparably so fast. ‘There were not above two in thirty, 
although some of them were very small, but that learned to know 
all the letters in the alphabet distinctly, within three days after their 
entrance upon the husiness; and several, in that space of time, 
learned to spell considerably. Some of them, within less than five 
months, have learned so much, that they are able to read in a 
Psalter or Testament, without spelling. 
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SUMMARY. 


GREAT OSAGE MISSION. 

The Am. Mis. Register gives intelligence from the Mission up 
to the date of June 25th, 1824. Mr. Pixley in a letter to the 
Foreign Secretary, mentions an interview which he had with 
more than twenty of the Pawnee Mahaws, who reside near the 
heads of Kanzas and Arkansas Rivers, at a distance from the Mis- 
sionary station, of about three hundred miles. 

They came with a desire to prepare the way for a treaty of 
peace with the Osages. They travelled on foot, covered with 
their Buffalo robes. ‘The Osages met them in the Prairie, riding 
upon their horses, at full speed, with long cudgels in their hands. 
The poor Mahaws appeared to be exceedingly affrighted, and 
their first salutation was suppliant, and to me affecting beyond 
description—first with gentle shake and pressure of the hand, and 
then with their arm around the neck, bringing you gently to their 
bosoms. They were then surrounded by the Osages, and con- 
ducted to their town, where the ceremonies of a friendly recep- 
tion were performed. There is a class among the Indians called 
the Cheshoes, whose lodges are sacred as respects the stranger 
and the enemy who can find their way into them—not very dis- 
similar to the ancient city of refuge. ‘That they may pass safely 
through the town, and mingle with the rest of the people, a ceremo- 
ny is be to performed by another class, called Punkaws. When the 
strangers are seated, the Punkaws take about a tea-spoonful of water, 
and put it into their mouths. This having been thrice repeated, 
a small portion of food is applied in the same manner; and ano- 
ther person comes forward with oil to anoint their heads, feet, 
and limbs. ‘They are then considered as free to go where they 
please among the people, none, however great their enmity, dar- 
ing to violate this national pledge of faith, while the strangers 
remain within their limits. Sometimes, however, they follow 
and kill them when beyond their limits; and this is considered 
lawful, if a full and perfect peace be not established. 

1 cannot here but suggest how useful a single good man in each 
of the tribes might be. Living among the people, and having a 
good man for an interpreter, he would find his facilities for com- 
munication easy, and his means for settling difficulties among the 
tribes enlarged. The benefits which might thus be diffused by 
the influence of good men, can hardly come within the bounds of 
calculation. 


Dr. Ayres, agent of the American Colonization Society for 
West Africa, acknowledges, Sept. 14th, 1824, the receipt of 
$433,83 from different parts of New-England. 
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“The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee.” 








A SERMON TO Saitors, at Whampoa, in China, on the deck of the Ame- 
rican ship Pacific, intended to have been preached Nov. 3, 1822.* 
Malacca: Printed at the Mission Press, 1822. 
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circumstances of its being delivered. 


At Canton, in China, a few years ago, a whole ship’s company of Christian 
seamen were allowed to go on shore at once, for three days and three nights, to 
occupy themselves as they pleased. These three days were called «Liberty 
» days.” Their liberty was, however, most grossly turned into licentiousness. In- 
| toxication, and riot, and wounds, and homicides were the result. 

Instead of liberty days at Canton, subsequently, a walk on shore at Whampoa, 
on Sundays, was adopted as a substitute ; and the Pagan Chinese established a 
- sort of Sunday Police, which is still continued, to keep the Christians in order on 
r their sacred day. This police is not now, however, much required, as the poor ig- 
norant sailors have generally their éerty days on board their own ship. Those 
days are occupied by the men in Hard drinking, and every form of excess. 

: Some people deem sailors an inferior tribe of human animals; degraded 
somehow or other, (they know not how) to a state that is incapable of ratioci- 
nation ; and therefore good feeding and hard flogging are the only means to be 
’ employed for inducing them to do their duty. 

, Other men, however, think differently ; they suppose that circumstances, want 
of moral education—that education which a perfectly unlettered man may pos- 
sess—occasions the difference between them and other men. D. W. C Oly- 
phant, Esq. of the United States, resident for some time in China, was one of 
. those who thought so; and he, at the suggestion of Dr. Morrison, prepared a 
Flag, such as originated on the Thames, with the word Bethel, ‘* The house of 
God,” inscribed on it in large letters. This Flag was, for the first time, hoisted 
f at Whampoa, in China, when the following Sermon was preached, on board 
ship, by Dr. Morrison. : 


The Doctor commences his discourse with the following brief address 
ay to seamen. 


Sailors! I come here to-day to speak to you with the kindest intentions. I 
do not come to say harsh things to you; but to instruct you, and to persuade 
you to what I think is for your own good. Having been fifteen years in this 
country, and during that time having rarely preached, it may be that to-day, 
speaking in the open air, my voice may fail me—or I may appear tediousto you. 
f 1 hope not; but if it should be so, still favour me with your attention till the 
close of the sermon. You often have Bibles amongst you, and therefore I shall 
try first to explain some things to you, and shall then offer my advice. 


1 The following extract from the preface to this sermon, will explain the 


: * The fire of Canton suburbs on November the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, prevented 
! this design being carried into effect on that day, but it was preached on board 
the Pacific, December the 8th, 1822. About fifty seamen and officers present. 
74 
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The text which Dr. Morrison selected for the subject of his discourse, 
was very appropriate, it follows : 


« And when they entered unto the heathen, whither they went, they profan- 
ed my holy name, when they said to them,” These are the people of the Lord, 
and are gone forth out ofhis land. But! had pity for my holy name, which the 
house of Israel had profaned among the heathen, whither they went. There- 
fore say unto the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord God—*« I do not this for 
your sakes, O house of Israel! but for my holy name’s sake, which ye have pro- 
faned among the heathen whither ye went. And [ will sanctify my great name 
which was profaned amongst the heathen, which ye have profaned in the midst 
of them ; and the heathen shall know that l amthe Lord, said the Lord God, 
when | shall be sanctified in you before their eyes. For 1 will. take you from 
among the heathen, and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into 
your own land. Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shail be 
clean ; from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will | put within you; and J will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. 
And | will put my spirit within you. and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments, and do them. Then shall ye remember your own 
evil ways, and your doings that were not good, and shall loathe yourselves in 
your own sight, for your iniquities, and for your abominations.” 

[Ezekiel rxxvi. 20. 

This passage of sacred scripture was written more than two thousand years 
ago; but, in many respects, it is applicable to us, who have assembled here this 
day ; as I shall endeavour to show before | have done speaking to you. 

The prophet Ezekiel, who (as he was instructed by the Almighty) uttered 
the words which | have read, was, at the time he spoke, together with his coun- 
trymen, the Jews, ina foreign land. That land was named Chaldea, and the 
capital town of it was called Babylon: it was situate on the western side of the 

reat continent of Asia—the same continent 6f which China, where we now are, 

orms an eastern side. Inthe passage | have read, God says, ** The house of Is- 
rael profaned my name among the heathen.” To enable you to understand this 
I will shortly explain who the house of Israel was, and who were the heathen ; and 
how this distinction arose amongst mankind. My ideas.on the subject are taken 
from the Bible, which is the only book in the world that contains a true account 
of God Almighty’s creation of the heavens, and of the earth, and of man, and 
what the Creator has done for man, and what is required of man, and what must 
become of man after he dies. To lead you to understand the terms Jsraelite 
and heathen, | will state shortly the Bible history of the world.—It is now six or 
seven thousand years ago since the first man and woman were created upon the 
earth. God made man good and upright ; but man disobeyed the commands of 
his Creator; which disobedience to God is what is called sin, or wickedness; 
all the sons and daughters of our first parents were born in sin; and most of 
them remained impenitent. Cain, one of Adam’s sons, murdered his own bro- 
ther, and gradually there grew up a great many atheistical, abandoned people ; 
and there were but a very few that repented and feared God. The Bible says, 
Heaven saw that the imaginations of the thoughts of man’s heart were only evil, 
continually : and on this account, about four thousand years ago, God swept 
from the face of the earth the whole human race ; saving only Noah and his fa- 
mily in the ark. Before the flood or the deluge, as it is called, during the 
space of about two thousand years, there was no such distinction in the world as 
Israelite and heathen. 

You must understand that this earth, and the ocean, over which you sail, is 
not the whole of God’s creation; nor are human beings the only creatures whom 
the Almighty has made. You can see the sun, and the moon, and the stars; 
and astronomers know very well by looking through instruments, measuring, 
and calculating with figures, that the sun and stars are, many of them, very 
much larger than all our world. When they tell us so, although we may not 
be able ourselves to make the calculations, we believe them. Now the Holy 
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Bible, which is a book written by men whom God Almighty instructed, tells us 
that there are, besides mankind, other intelligent creatures in other parts of the 
universe ; they have not bodies like ours, that we can see; and we call them 
spiritual beings. Some of these have, ever since they were made, obeyed the 
Almighty, and delighted to do his will; these are called good angels. Others 
of these creatures grew proud, disobeyed the Almighty, and were cast out of 
heaven; these are called bad spiritual beings; they are filled with envy, and 
malice, and revenge, and strife. ‘The great leader of these wicked spiritual be- 
ings is, in the Bible, called Satan, and the devil. It was this malicious wicked 
being that persuaded the mother of mankind to disobey and disbelieve Almigh- 
ty God ; and so originated all that wickedness, and wretchedness, which exists 
in our world. However, on that occasion the Almighty mercifully promised 
that one able to save, and to help all human beings who hoped in him, would, in 
the fulness of time, come into the world. For the first two thousand years, i. e. 
all the time before the flood, all men who believed God’s promise, repented of 
their sins, and obeyed God’s laws, which were received by tradition, or imprint- 
ed on their hearts, were forgiven; and when they died their souls passed to a 
place of happiness. 

After the flood, for four hundred years or so, there was still no such distine- 
tion as Israelite and heathen. But Noah’s children, who were saved with him in 
the ark, as they increased and spread over the face of the earth, notwithstand- 
ing they had the awful warning of the deluge fresh in their memory, still, most 
of them, chose to please themselves rather than to obey God; and to gratify 
their pride, and their lust, and listen to the suggestions of Satan. Men next 
began to indulge the heart in its departure from God, even in matters to which 
their passions did not solicit them. They began even in their religion to show 
that they had revolted from God ; and they knelt down and worshipped the sun, 
and the moon, and fire, and dead men, who had been great men, who had been 
great fighters,—(or heroes as they are called.) Then they made images or 
idols, to represent men and women, and other creatures, and knelt down and 
worshipped them. Satan thus succeeded in persuading mankind to depart far- 
ther and farther from the true God and eternal life. And had men been left to 
themselves, the probability is that the knowledge of the Almighty creator, and of 
his gracious designs, by sending the Saviour into the world, would have been lost. 

Therefore Abraham, a man (originally of Mesopotamia, which was near the 
land of Chaldea)—a man who believed in God ; obeyed him, and worked righ- 
teousness, was called by the Almighty, to leave his kindred and go to Canaan ; 
which is at the east end of the Mediterranean sea, where some of you may have 
been. Abraham’s grandson, who was named Jacob and Israel, had twelve sons, 
who in Egypt increased so much as eventually, on their return to Canaan, toform 
a considerable nation. These people, the posterity of Israel, were called Israel- 
ites, and afterwards Jews: they were separated from the rest of mankind, and 
kept by a peculiar care of Providence, that they might preserve Divine Truth ia 
the world; that the promised Saviour might come into the world amongst them ; 
that they might become his messengers to the rest of mankind ; and so Heaven’s 
gracious designs of mercy be again addressed to a rebellious world of sinful men. 
These /sraelites, having been chosen fora special duty from the rest of men, are, 
otherwise called, God’s chosen people. And all the rest of mankind were (not in 
hatred or contempt, but to distinguish them,) called heathen ; which, in the Bible 
means only “ The nations :” it is not a term of abuse. Qur Saviour, nearly two 
thousand years ago, when he died on the cross, said, ‘It is finished,” meaning, 
the great work of Awman redemption was finished. In its efficacy it extended bac 
to the beginning of time, when Adam sinned ; and reaches forward to the end of 
time—the day of final judgment. After the Saviour’s death, the Jewish Apos- 
tles of Jesus published to the world the glad tidings of salvation, and stated more 
explicitly than had ever been before done, the plan of Divine mercy to all men ; 
the wall of partition was broken down, and those who believed in Jesus and be- 
came his disciples, daily studying and obeying his precepts, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, all partook of the names and privileges of the ancient Israelites ; and ceased 
<9 be called, and distinguished, by the name Heathen ; and, although by allusion 
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to the posterity of Israc] and Abraham, the father of the faithful, they are and 
may be called Israelites indeed, still they have, for many centuries, been known 
by the name of Christ—being called after him—Christians. Now, the Jews had 
reason to be grateful to God, but none to be proud, nor to despise the Heathen as 
they did ; and the same saying is true of Christians who are admitted to the so- 
ciety of Christ’s disciples. For to be admitted into a distinguished society, and 
employed in a good work, as the Israelites were, and Christians are, should ani- 
mate men to behave so, as (if they do not do honour to the society to which they 
belong, at least,) they may not disgrace it ; but it should not make them self-con- 
ceited and proud. St. Paul taught, it is not the merely belonging to the Jews 
that would save a man, unless he, by patient continuance in well-doing, sought for 
glory, and honour, and immortality ; so neither is it the belonging to the Chris- 
tians that will save us, unless we are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and are 
zealous of good works. There is no respect of persons with God ; he is not the 
God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ; i. e. of the Heathen. Further, the 
words Jew and Israelite had a general and strict sense. He was not a Jew, St. 
Paul says, in the full sense of that word, who was one merely outwardly ; but he 
was a Jew who was one inwardly—in his heart; whose praise was not of men, 
but of God. So the word Christian is used in a general and in a strict sense. All 
who have been baptized, are thereby considered disciples of Christ, and are called 
Christians ; but they only are Christians, in the full and strict sense, who rely only 
on the Saviour’s merits for salvation; learn the Saviour’s precepts, and believe 
and practice all that he taught and commanded. Baptism may be compared to 
entering a school—to enter the school is not enough to make a man learned : to 
be so he must study and practice what the master teaches. But although bap- 
tism be not enough for salvation, it does not follow that baptism and religious 
instruction are of no use: for, to explain it by the allusion made to entering a 
school,—the being in a school, with books and a good teacher, is an advantage ; 
for which every one who enjoys it should be grateful ; so is the being admitted 
by baptism a member of the Christian church. 

Jews and Gentiles, Christians and Heathens, are all under sin: the whole world 
is guilty before God; and there is but one way of salvation: viz. by Christ Jesus. 
The promise of a Saviour was revealed to the first parents of mankind ; and all 
who before and after the flood looked forward to him, trusted in him, and worked 
righteousness, will be accepted of God at the judgment-day. St. Paul declares 
what will be the final proceeding—there will be tribulation and anguish upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil—of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile,— 
but glory, honour and peace to every man that worketh good ; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile. But, both for Jew and Gentile there is only one Saviour. 
There is but one name given under Heaven whereby we can be saved—that name 
is Christ Jesus; and his merits may apply to Heathen who had the spirit of 
faith although they never heard his name. The Bible says, God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, that they 
should seek the Lord; and God commandeth all men, every where, to repent. 
But if repentance were unavailing, it would not be commanded—therefore salva- 
tion is not impossible to any human being. God never left himself without proofs 
of his mercy and justice. He gave them rain from Heaven and fruitful seasons, 
as well as sent calamities upon them. However, to Jews and to Christians, more 
has been given than to the Heathen; for, they have had in their keeping the 
oracles ot God; the books of Divine Revelation; which constitute, in one sense, 
the light of the world ; of Jews and Christians, therefore, much is required. 

Il. Having thuscleared the way, by a rapid sketch of the history of God’s dis- 

ensations to mankind, | hope you will now understand better why, by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, the Lord expressed his displeasure against Israel, for their beha- 
viour amongst the Heathen in Chaldea; and also, the reasons on which a com- 

plaint may often, with truth, be lodged against the spirit and conduct of Chris- 
tians, in the sight of the Heathen, both in China, and in other Pagan countries. 
The principle is that one just now alluded to—viz. to whom Heaven gives much, 
of them it will require the more. Poor and rich, learned and unlearned, wel! 
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instructed and ill instructed ; those who command, and those who obey; Jews 
and Gentiles, Christians and Heathen, are all God’s creatures, and his servants, 
and he justly calls them all to an account. 

Now the Jews had been chosen, and set apart from the other nations, and had 
many prophets amongst them ; who time after time, over and over again, taught 
them their duty to God, and to each other; told them that the anger of Heaven 
would descend upon them if they did not obey. The Almighty condescended 
to advise them and persuade, as a father does his children, that they might feel, 
and think, and act, in a way that would ensure their own happiness, and promote 
the glory of God on earth, amongst the rest of mankind. But they despised all 
Heaven’s counsel, and all God Almighty’s reproof. Their shepherds, (that is their 
rulers and priests,) fed themselves and not the flock ; they neglected to instruct 
the people, and ruled over them with force and cruelty. The people, again, be- 
haved unkindly, and unjustly, and cruelly, and deceitfully, to each other; like 
strong beasts that tear the food from the weak ; or having first drank water from 
the brook themselves, foul and dirty all the rest with their feet, and so leave it 
for the sickly and the feeble cattle. Further, they raised sceptical doubts and 
disputes about God’s providence, and said, his ways were not equal: i.e. that he 
was partial and unjust. They impiously boasted of their own strength and power ; 
which the Bible calls, trusting in an arm of flesh. They were proud of their 
skill in using the sword; made it the arbiter of their disputes, and gloried in war. 
Instead of being an example to the Heathen, they thought that they, too, must 
imitate the Heathen and worship idols; and make light of marriage ; and prac- 
tice fornication ; and adultery ; and every abomination. 

In consequence of this bad conduct, God raised up the spirit of king Nebu- 
chadnezzar to go to war with the Jews to punish them; and so this king of Baby- 
lon, with a large army of Chaldean soldiers, went against Jerusalem, took it, 
seized Jehoiachim the king of Judah and his mother, and all his family, and 
princes, and great men, and carried them away prisoners to Babylon ; and also of 
the people ten thousand prisoners ; composed of all sorts of craftsmen, and 
smiths: and left none but the poorest sort of the people of the land. [An ac- 
count of all these transactions you may see in the last chapters of the second 
book of Kings. ] 

After the Jews got to Babylon, instead of repenting, and reforming, and listen- 
ing to the advice of the prophet Ezekiel, they continued, for the most part, a 
wretched and miserable vicious set of people; so that the Heathen pointed at 
them and said, with contempt, “ These are the people of the Lord !” and thus it 
was, that the house of Israel, by their perverseness and wickedness, caused God’s 
holy name to be profaned. Profaned means, treated with disrespect and contempt. 
As if the Heathen had said, ‘*The God of these people, about whom we have 
heard so much, was not, after all, able to protect them; and by their vices we see 
what a religion it is which he has taught them.” 

In this state of things it was that the Lord said, “I had pity for my holy name 
which the House of Israel had profaned among the Heathen, whither they went. 
But I will sanctify my great name, and the Heathen shall know, that 1 am the 
Lord.” 

Now, what was, and what is, the source ofall this rebellion against the almighty 
and most merciful God—this impiety and profanation of his name ; despising his 
promises ; trifling with his threatenings; neglecting his salvation; and finally, in 
many cases, incurring his eternal wrath! What is the source of that deceit and 
injustice ; that pride and insolence ; that revenge and cruelty ; that lust and bru- 
tality; which has prevailed, and does yet prevail, amongst men? The source of 
all is a hard heart—a heart hard as stone; a heart insensidle of God’s goodness, 
and unawed by his judgments; a heart wicked and deceitful as hell. Hear the 
Saviour’s words: “ From within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasci- 
viousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness—all these come from 
within”—out of the heart. 

What, then, to the wicked and abandoned house of Israel did God do on this 
occasion? He could have annihilated them in an instant, by that inconceivably 
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powerful word which called the universe into existence—or he could have de- 
stroyed them by the sword of their enemies without, or by pestilence, or by 
famine, or by earthquake, or by inward fear and terror—but, who is a God like 
to him! He is the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering—i. e. patient 
and forbearing to men—to give them space to repent—for he willeth not the 
death of asinner; but rather that he should turn and live. He is abundant in 
goodness and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin—therefore he did not destroy them; but thus promised,—* Not for 
any merit in you, O house of israel! but for mine holy name sake, I will take you 


from among the Heathen ; and will bring vou to your own land; and a new heart 


also will 1 give you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
will put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes ; and ye shall 
be my people, and I will be your God.” Accordingly, about seventy years after 
the time the Jews were first made captive, i e. made prisoners, and carried to 
Babylon, there were fifty thousand of them taken back, by their captain Zerub- 
babel, to their own land—and, no doubt, many of them had their hard hearts 
softened by God’s goodness; and their wicked hearts changed to holiness—but 
still, as a nation, they went on from bad to worse ; till, at last, (as God had, in the 
time of Moses, more than a thousand years before threatened,) they were finally 
conquered by the Romans—a million of them miserably murdered, and the rest 
of them scattered over all the world, and still live a separate people, generally 
despised and hated, as many of you probably know, by having yourselves seen 
some of them. Thus, indeed, asthe Holy Scriptures say—although the Lord is 
a bam and very patient to sinful men—he will not be mocked. If men 
will not repent, they must finally perish. Jehovah is a God of truth; both his 
promises and his threatenings will all be fulfilled. And so it was that the sen- 
tence which reads thus—* The Heathen shail know that | am the Lord,” was also 
strictly fulfilled-when Cyrus, a Heathen king of Persia, and conqueror of Babylon, 
afterwards uttered these words, in a sort of proclamation which he published, 
saying, “ The Lord Godof heaven and earth hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and hath charged me to build hima house at Jerusalem—who is there 
among you of all his people, his God be with him, and let him go and build the 
House of the Lord God of Israel. He is the God.” Thus that Heathen monarch 
acknowledged that Jehovah, the possessor and Lord of Heaven and earth, was 
the true God. 

We come now to apply this subject to ourselves. Whilst in China, we appear 
as Christians in a Heathen land ; and it isa question which every considerate man 
should put to himself—«Have I, or have I not, profaned God’s holy name 
amongst the Heathen ?” 

To answer this question aright, we should consider our advantages in having 
been born in Christian lands, where the knowledge of the true God, and the 
way to obtain eternal life, through the Saviour, are known and taught to the 
people—where man’s duty to God, and his duty to himseif, and his duty to his 
fellow creatures, are all taught according to express revelation from Heaven; 
and since we know that after death there is a judgment-day ; that there is an 
hour coming when the earth and all the works that are therein shall be burned 
up—what manner of persons should we Christians be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness. Christians should be a people zealous of good works ; abounding in 
all the kind sympathies and charities of the regenerated human heart ; to the end 
that they may exemplify and adorn, in the sight of the Heathen, the doctrine, or 
the religion of God our Saviour Jesus Christ—they should cause their light to 
shine before men in Heathen lands; that others, seeing their good works, may 
glorify their Father which is in Heaven. This is the duty of every Christian 
sailor, as well as every other Christian man. And thus living, we should be free 
from the charge of profaning God’s holy name amongst the Heathen. But this has 
not been the conduct, generally, of Christians in Pagan countries. South and 
North America; the islands of the Pacific Ocean ; India and China ; all bear wit- 
ness against Christians—they have; alas! in many cases, caused the name of their 
God and Saviour to be ‘* profaned” and blasphemed. Conscientious Christian men 
should, at all times, and especially under the circumstances of which we aré 
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speaking, be particularly careful to behave as it becomes the Gospel of Christ, 
whether individually, towards each other, or towards the Heathen ; that these people 
may have no just ground to speak evil of Christians; then, in that case, if re- 

roached for the name of Christ, happy are ye. If any man suffer as a Christian, 
et him not be ashamed ; but let none of you suffer as a murderer ; or as a thief ; 
or as an evil-doer ; or as a busy-body in other men’s matters. 

It need not be proved that gross immoralities of Christians cause God’s name to 
be profaned amongst the Heathen; such immoralities, | mean, as drunkenness ; 
whoredom ; quarrelling and fighting with each other ; or iil-using the natives. When 
the Heathen see such vices amongst people called Christians, it is not surprising 
that they should say with contempt, as the ancient Heathen did of the House of 
Israel,—* These are the people of the Lord—these are Christians !” and is it not 
reasonable that the Saviour in Heaven should disown the baptized workers of 
iniquity, who cause his name to be blasphemed on earth; and so, as far as in them 
lies, hinder the universal diffusion of the everlasting gospel. 

But not only do gross vices, such as! have named, induce the evil which Hea- 
ven remonstrates against—the exhibition of bad tempers do the same ; such as 
needless and excessive anger; a spirit of resentment ; and a desire of revenge: the 
duelling of gentlemen (as well as the fighting of sailors,) appears to the Heathen, 
mad, and savage, and cruel. Further, amongst other causes which scandalize 
Christianity, and profane God’s name, all fraudulent practices must be included, 
and all impiety—swearing and laughing at religion—swearing at, and cursing the 
Heathen. Alas! what can they think of Christians, when they are impiously 
told, at every turn—** To go to hell”—orthe Almighty is called upon to ‘<damn” 
them. ‘To these remarks, which may appear censorious, it wlll be no fair an- 
swer, that the Heathen are quite as bad, and even much worse, than the worst of 
Christians: for the law of God isthe standard. The disobedience of some of his 
creatures does not justify the disobedience of the rest. The design of the 
preacher this day is, not to prove that the Heathen are better than we—but that 
the Almighty requires usto be better than we are! 

Sailors! I am not insensible of your disadvantages—most of you early leave 
your parents, and your kindred, and your homes—then have to associate with 
those who too often are more zealous to teach vice than virtue ; impiety than 
religion—and if you have not had good principles before you left home, a fore- 
castle is rarely a good school in which to learn them—or if you have had them, 
they are, (without your care and prayer to God for his help,) soon unlearned, 
and soon forgotten. Still a sailor should not indulge the idea, that his being a 
sailor gives him the right to be vicious and impious: that because he is a sailor, 
therefore swearing, and drunkenness, and debauchery, and a total neglect of God 
and religion, are all excusable in him. It is a sort of saying, that «If aman 
does his duty, it will never be asked, whether it was in a red coat or a black one.” 
This is very true—the colour of the coat makes no sort of difference in vice or 
virtue—and so it is equally true, ‘‘If a man lives a wicked, impious life, it will 
never be asked whether he did so in a sailor’s jacket, or in a priest’s gown.” 
Neither the jacket nor the gown will screen a man from the just judgment of 
Him who searches the heart. 

The Heathen of China think, that an idol, and a temple, and candles, and in- 
cense, are necessary for worship in most cases. But the great Being that Christians 
worship sees not as man sees—man looks on the outward appearance ; but He looks 
at the heart. The night-watch at sea is favourable to serious thinking and to prayer; 
not, indeed, uttered in words, but rising in thoughts from the heart to God. The 
sick hammock, orthe cot, need not prevent prayer. The posture of the body, 
bowing or kneeling, are not essential to prayer. The heart / that is it which must 
pray—and which is the source either of a wicked or of a good life. Therefore, 
Oh ye men! remember God’s promise to the house of Israel—* A new heart 
willl give you.” <«{ will take away the stony heart”—and do you implore, for 
our Saviour Jesus Christ’s sake, that God will forgive all your past iniquities, and 
create in you a clean heart. When the Almighty made the promise to give a new 
heart, it was added, “1, the Lord, have spoken it, and I will do it—yet, for this, 
will I be enquired of by the house of Isiael”—enquired of, means, they must 
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pray to God forit. Ask and ye shall receive—for He is our Father. If a child 
ask bread of a father, will he give him a stone—if he ask fish, will he give him a 
serpent /—No! No more will God refuse the Holy Spirit to them that sincerely 
ask him. And that Holy Spirit can make you new creatures—can change the 
hardest and wickedest heart—and make it melt with sorrow for its wickedness; 
and can fill it with the tenderest love to the Saviour (who first loved us and died 
forus;) and can cause it to desire, earnestly, that his name may be honoured in- 
stead of profaned amongst the Heathen. 

Yes! a wicked heart is the root of all the evil—that must be changed to make 
a man harmless and happy here on earth—whether in Christian or in Pagan lands. 
Till the heart be changed—be turned to God, as steadily as the needle is to the 
pole; man, in this world, is like a ship at sea, having indeed a rudder and a com- 
pass, but no light in the binnacle ; and the captain and his officers never looking 
either at sun, or moon, or stars—trusting to chance and to carrying sail, to get 
safely to port. Alas! in such a state, they are more likely to be wrecked, and 
every soul perish. 

I. Thus I have, to-day, explained to you the meaning of those expressions 
which you meet with so often in the Bible—* Jsrae/ or Israelite, and Heathen ;” 
or, which means much the same, ‘‘ Jew and Gentile ;” or, “ Jew and Greek,” and 
now “ Christian and Pagan.” 

Il. I have shown how Jews and Christians profane God’s name amongst the 
Heathen; and 

Ifl. [have shown you, that all the evil proceeds from a wicked, hard heart, at 
enmity with God. That such a heart must be changed, not only to prevent your 
profaning God’s name, but also for the sake of your own eternal salvation. Eter- 
nal salvation! that is a consideration, the awful importance of which no words 
can express. O! poor sinner, why will ye die and perish ! Heaven calls to you— 
turn ye! turn ye! why will ye die! as I live saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of a sinner! 

IT am not one of those who think sailors all abandoned, incorrigible men. Alas! 
it is true, that there are many of them who have long lived careless, vicious, im- 
pious lives. But there are many, too, who have not yet lost the impressions of a 
good early education, whether conveyed by a minister, a friend, ora parent— 
some, | know, can remember a pious, fond mother’s prayers and tears. O! men 
repent of the sins of your youth—and Oh, ye youths! flee from the snares of 
the devil; whose malice will never be satisfied till he gets yuu toa place of mis- 
ery. God has reason to be angry with you ; but Christ has, by his sufferings and 
death, satisfied the justice of the almighty and righteous Governor of the uni- 
verse—God is now pacified. In this Heathen land—on the deck of thisship Pa- 
cific—I beseech you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God ! be ashamed and 
repent of yourformer sins. Cast away the weapons of your unnatural warfare, 
i. e. all your sins and lusts—(which, if you do not, will at last murder your souls,) 
submit, and then ye may be at peace with God. The dove aloft, (which should be) 
on the Bethel Flag, is anemblem of peace ; and the word Bethel means the house 
of God. This deck is just as sacred as any church or temple. God only re- 
quires your hearts to make this place to be indeed to you the House of God, and 
the gate of Heaven. 

Oh! men, fight no longer against God! man cannot conquer Him. In this 
contest, it is no disgrace to strike our colours. Satan, and a wicked heart, are 
bad advisers—let your hearts cease to be enemies to God—yield the heart to him, 
and be at peace. So shall you, finally, be brought, if not to your native land on 
earth, then to a better country—your Father’s House in Heaven; and the Hea- 
then, too, shall Jearn to magnify the name of the Lord: and may the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, keep your heartsand minds in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and may the blessing of 
God Almighty—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—be amongst you, and 
remain with you always. Amen! 
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